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INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy is commonly considered to be a 
domain in which a few learned individuals indulge 
in the luxury of constructing and destroying imagin¬ 
ary worlds. The so-called practical people cuten 
sneer at ploilosophical discussion. Life is too short, 
they say, to allow us to enquire into the why and 
wherefore of things; it is best to take facts as they 
are. And yet everyone is in a way a philosopher. 
It is indeed impossible to find an individual who 
has no beliefs, convictions, prejudices or notions of 
good or bad. In fact, an average man has a fairly 
well defined set of values; his thought is governed 
by certain assumptions on the basis of which he 
explains everything, even the most complicated 
natural and social phenomena. It is these values, 
beliefs and assumptions which constitute a man’s 
philosophical outlook. For, after all the real 
object of philosophy is to explain nature and so¬ 
ciety, to distinguish the real from the unreal and the 
cause from the effect. Thus, the individual has no 
choice whether he shall have philosophical beliefs or 
not, only the choice whether his philosophical be¬ 
liefs shall be conscious or unconscious. 

The subject-matter of philosophy is life as a 
whole, for the philosopher not only enquires into 
the multiform relationships that exist in nature and 
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society, but also tries to find out as to how these 
relationships change. And in doing so he has to 
construct a world outlook. 

Now, every great social movement has had its 
own philosophy. For, no such movement can 
really influence the conduct of men unless it enables 
its adherents to discover their own significance in 
this puzzling and intractable world. Thus, for 
example, all religions have attempted to build up 
theoretical systems which give a particular meaning 
to life as a whole. Other movements of a more 
secular nature have similarly attempted to find 
order behind the apparent chaos and uncertainties 
of every-day existence. Thus, at different stages 
in the evolution of human society, we find different 
ideologies arising out of the contemporary social 
and economic conditions and crystallising into 
philosophical systems. The importance and in¬ 
fluence of these ideologies have changed with the 
passage of time, for changing social conditions have 
given rise to new world outlooks. 

Socialism is by far the most important socio¬ 
political movement in the world today, and it 
aims,’ not at the reorganisation of any one parti¬ 
cular aspect of society, but at the reconstruction of 
the entire social existence of man. It has therefore 
its own particular approach to the problems of life, 
which is fundamentally different from that of any 
system of thought that has preceded it. 

Marx and Engels were the founders of modern 
Scientific Socialism and it was in the domain of 
philosophy that they first developed their new 
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outlook. In fact, it was through a criticism of the 
German philosophy of their time that they arrived 
at an understanding of the nature of society and the 
laws that govern it. 

The philosophy of socialism as expounded by 
Marx and Engels is called Dialectical Materialism. 
We shall summarize below soi^ie of the main features 
of this philosophy. 

The word materialism has been interpreted in a 
variety of ways. It is commonly believed that 
materialism implies either the assertion of the 
superiority of a life of sensual enjoyment over every¬ 
thing else, or the interpretation of all phenomena in 
terms of dead matter, regardless of what may be 
considered to be the spiritual or the higher side of 
life. Marx and Engels did not use the word mater¬ 
ialism in either of these senses. 

The question of the relation of thinking to 
being, or the relation of matter to mind, has been for 
centuries one of the basic problems of philosophy. 
The answer to this problem divided the philosophers 
into two big camps. There were, on the one hand, 
those who held that mind is primary and that matter 
is nothing but a creation of the activity of mind. 
This group of philosophers came to be described as 
Idealists and their school of thought as Idealism. 
On the other hand, there were those who asserted 
the primacy of matter and held that mind does not 
function independently of matter. These philo¬ 
sophers comprised the camp of Materialism. It is 
in this philosophical sense that Marx and Engels 
used the term materialism. 
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There were various schools of Materialism as 
of Idealism. The pre-Marxian materialists, inter¬ 
preted the relation of matter to mind in a highly 
crude and machinistic manner. They, for example, 
separated mind from matter so rigidly as to make 
mind a distinct substance. This led to what is 
called dualism, that is, the existence of two separate 
worlds side by side, the physical world and the 
mental world, neither of them capable of influencing 
each other. The French materialists tried to get 
out of this untenable position by denying the very 
existence of mind. Then again, the earlier material¬ 
ists often looked at matter as something static and 
failed to understand it in the process of develop¬ 
ment. 

Marx and Engels discarded all the earlier 
materialist theories and - developed a new theory, 
called Dialectical Materialism, which is based on 
a totally different interpretation of the structure of 
matter and the laws that govern its evolution. 
Dialectical Materialism is, in fact, the highest and 
the most scientific exposition of philosophical 
materialism. 

How does the materialism of Marx and Engels 
differ from idealism ? 

Idealism, generally speaking, asserts that matter 
has no independent existence, and that it is, in fact, 
the creation of human mind. There being nothing 
like objective reality, it is our perceptions, sensa¬ 
tions and ideas that determine our picture of the 
material world. As against this the materialist 
philosophy of Marx and Engels-holds that matter 
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exists separately and independently of mind and that 
our sensations and ideas are conditioned by our 
material surroundings. Matter is primary while 
mind is secondary in the sense that thought is the 
product of brain, which is nothing but matter in a 
highly organised form. To consider mind and 
matter as two mutually exclusive categories is funda¬ 
mentally incorrect. As Marx observed, “The 
material, sensuously perceptible world to which 

we ourselves belong is the only reality.Our 

consciousness and thinking, however supra-sen- 
suous they may seem, are the product of a material 
bodily organ, the brain. Matter is not a product of 
mind, but mind itself is merely the highest product 
of matter” (Karl Marx, Selected Works, English 
Edition, Vol. I, p. 435), Lenin described the 
Materialism of Marx as follows: “Materialism in 
general recognizes objectively real being (mattei) 
as independent of consciousness, sensation, expe¬ 
rience... Consciousness is only the reflection of 
being, at best, an approximately true (adequate, 
ideally exact) reflection of it” (Lenin, Selected 
Works, English Edition, Vol. XI, p. 377). Then 
again, “Matter is that which acting upon our sense 
organs, produces sensation; matter is the objective 
reality given to us in sensation... Matter, nature, 
being, the physical—is primary, and spirit, cons¬ 
ciousness, sensation, the psychical—is secondary” 
(Ibid., pp. 207, 208). 

It is worth noting here that Marx and Engels 
did not deny the existence of mind as some of the 
earlier materialist did; what they maintained is that 
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mind does not exist and function independently 
of matter and that, in fact, it is matter which at a 
certain stage of development acquires the qualities 
of mind. Nor did Marx and Engels fail to recog¬ 
nise the influence of ideas over our material existence. 
They admitted that human thought plays an impor¬ 
tant role in the development of society, but what 
they emphatically denied is the belief held by ideal¬ 
ists that thought is self-creating and sovereign re¬ 
cognising no limitations imposed by material con¬ 
ditions. According to Marx and Engels ideas have 
a great importance in human life, but all ideas are 
conditioned and governed primarily by the material 
surroundings in which they exist. 

Consistent with its denial of the existence of 
objective reality, philosophical idealism holds that 
the world is unknowable; that there are no laws in 
nature and society which can be determined through 
scientific investigation. In other words, every¬ 
thing is indeterminate. Since our material existence 
is nothing but an illusion created by our sensations 
and perceptions, all scientific effort at the discovery 
of natural and social laws is meaningless and futile. 
Marx and Engels, on the other hand, held that it is 
possible for us to know and understand the world 
and its laws through scientific investigation based 
on experiment and practice. They maintained 
that all natural and social phenomena are governed 
by certain fundamental laws which are determinate. 
Things do not happen spontaneously, and every 
effect can be traced to a cause, provided all the 
necessary data for arriving at the objective truth is 
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available. In everyday life a hundred and one 
things happen which cannot be easily explained. 
This, however, does not mean that these things are 
inexplicable, it simply means that our knowledge is 
yet not so advanced as to enable us to explain them. 
With the development of the technique of scientific 
research the boundaries of human knowledge are 
extending and it is becoming easier everyday to 
discover the laws that obtain in nature and society. 
The Kantian hypothesis of “things-in-themselves,” 
things which cannot be known, has been very 
effectively refuted by modern scientific practice. 
As Engels wrote: “The chemical substances pro¬ 
duced in the bodies of plants and animals remained 
such ‘things-in-themselves’ until organic chemistry 
began to produce them one after another, where¬ 
upon the ‘thing-in-itselP became a thing for us, 
as for instance, ali2arine, the colouring matter of 
the madder, which we no longer trouble to grow in 
the madder roots in the field, but produce much 
more cheaply and simply from coal-tar” (Marx, 
Selected Works, English Edition, Vol. I, pp. 
43 ^- 33 )- 

Philosophical idealism assumes the existence 
bf an all-pervading Mind, an “Absolute Idea” or a 
“Universal Spirit” which governs the universe. 
All natural and social phenomena are interpreted as 
reflecting the activity of this Mind. The material¬ 
ism of Marx and Engels denies the existence of any 
such spiritual entity. It holds that everything in 
this world being fundamentally material all pheno¬ 
mena, whether in the realm of nature or of society, 
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represent matter in motion. There are definite 
laws directing the movement of matter, and all 
things develop and change in accordance with these 
laws. The hypothesis of a Universal Mind is not 
only unscientific but also unnecessary, because 
matter moves according to its own inherent tenden¬ 
cies and does not need a mind to guide its motion. 

The materialist philosophy of Marx and Engels 
is dialectic. What does the word dialectic signify? 

Amongst the ancient Greeks, dialectic was a 
method of reasoning according to which one could 
best arrive at truth by examining and overcoming 
the contradictions in the opponent’s point of view. 
This method was popular with many Greek philo¬ 
sophers who, however, confined it to the realm of 
formal logic. It was Hegel who for the first time 
used the dialectical technique to explain natural 
and social phenomena. 

Hegel believed that the universe is constantly 
expanding or unfolding itself. There is a succes¬ 
sion of evolutionary levels, each level being higher 
and more perfect than the last. This evolutionary 
process conforms to certain principles of develop¬ 
ment, which may be described as dialectical princi¬ 
ples. 

The essence of dialectical evolution, according 
to Hegel is that change does not come about as a 
process of simple growth, but is bom out of the 
contradictions that exist in things at any particular 
evolutionary level. Just as by bringing out and 
finally resolving the contradictions of a proposition 
we transform the original proposition, into some- 
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thing which is more perfect and near to truth, so 
life is being constantly pushed to ever higher levels 
as a result of the interaction of opposed forces. 
Nothing is permanent or perfect in nature and 
every stage in the course of evolution has within 
its womb the germs of its own destruction. There 
is a constant conflict between the old and the new, 
between what may be called thesis and its anti¬ 
thesis, leading eventually to the emergence of a 
synthesis which at a higher level harmonises the 
conflicting elements. But no sooner does this 
synthesis emerge, than new forces of conflict are 
born causing the repetition of the process of strug¬ 
gle and the eventual emergence of another synthesis. 

Marx and Engels were strongly influenced by 
Hegel’s philosophy and they accepted the Hegelian 
dialectical method, but their interpretation of the 
universe was fundamentally different from that of 
Hegel. Whereas for Hegel the unfolding of the 
universe is nothing but the development of an all- 
pervading Mind or the “Absolute Spirit,” for Marx 
and Engels, evolution in nature and society takes 
place as a result of movement in matter, indepen¬ 
dently of any transcendental Mind or Spirit. Thus, 
while Hegel placed the dialectical technique at the 
service of idealism, Marx and Engels used this very 
technique to develop a new materialist philosophy. 

What then are the essential features of the 
Marxian dialectical interpretation of the universe ? 

Dialectical Materialism holds that the world is 
in a process of constant change. Nothing is stag¬ 
nant or immutable in life. Matter is continuously 
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moving. It evolves from stage to stage, giving rise 
to phenomena which are constantly changing. As 
Engels says, “All nature from the smallest thing to 
the biggest, from a grain of sand to the Sun, from 
the protista to man, is in a constant state of coming 
into being and going out of being, in a constant 
flux, in a ceaseless state of movement and change” 
(tlngels’ Dialectics of Nature). 

In this process of continuous change, things do 
not happen accidentally. Nature is not a loose 
collection of mutually exclusive entities, but is an 
organic whole in which all phenomena are de¬ 
pendent on and connected with each other. There¬ 
fore every development has behind it a whole com¬ 
plex of causes. To understand life, one must 
study things in the course of their being and from 
the standpoint of their interdependence and inter¬ 
connection. 

All development in nature conforms to the 
laws of dialectic. There are inherent contradictions 
in all phenomena and it is the struggle of the op¬ 
posite forces which grow on the basis of these 
contradictions, that constitutes the motive force 
behind evolutionary progress. Life evolves in a 
succession of stages, and each stage, though born 
out of the one that precedes it, is really new, having 
certain qualities which never existed before. Thus 
every thesis has its anti-thesis and the struggle 
between these two leads to a synthesis which itself 
becomes subject to the laws of dialectical develop¬ 
ment. 

There are several important principles which 
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govern matter in the process of dialectical growth. 

• The first is the principle of the Unity of Opposites. 
According to this principle everything contains 
within itself contradictory or opposite forces and 
tendencies, Take any phenomena and you will 
find that it unites certain opposites. For example, 
the atom is recognised today to consist of centres of 
positive and negative electricity, which are com 
tradictory to each other but which by mutual inter¬ 
penetration give the atom its physical and chemical, 
content. It is also admitted hj many scientists 
that chemical elements develop as a result of the 
contradictory movement of the atoms that compose 
them. One finds the principle of the co-existence 
of opposites most clearly demonstrated in the case of 
living'organisms. Both in the life of any organism 
and in that of its component cells, contradictory 
tendencies represented by such phenomena as 
birth and death, growth and decay, assimilation and 
accretion exist side by side. Thus as Lenin ob¬ 
served: “The condition for understanding all world 
processes as in ‘self movement’, in spontaneous 
development conceived in its vital and living 
forms is the knowledge of the unity of their op¬ 
posites. Development is in fact the conflict of 
opposites.” 

The second principle that governs the dia¬ 
lectical development of matter is the principle of the 
Transition of Quantity into Quality. Hegel had 
observed in his “Logic” that quantitative changes 
beyond a certain point develop into qualitative 
differences. This was recognised by Marx as being 
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true in the case of all natural and social phenomena. 
The quantity and quality of things are not indepen¬ 
dent of each other, in fact, they are both properties 
of the real world and are closely inter-connected. 
An oft-repeated illustration of this principle is the 
transformation brought about in the qualities of 
water if it is heated to the boiling point or cooled 
to the freezing point. In physiology this law is, 
of course, now universally recognised. As J. B. S. 
.Haldane observes, “A hundred years ago it was 
commonly said that carbon dioxide was a poison, 
because a man died if he breathed pure carbon 
dioxide. Then J. S. Haldane found that a certain 
amount of this substance was essential for life. The 
normal amount in the blood corresponds to a pres¬ 
sure of about 5 per cent of an atmosphere. If this 
is either doubled or halved serious symptoms arise. 
In fact, too much of it is a poison, but a certain 
amount is a necessity” (J. B. S. Haldane, The 
Marxist Philosophy and the Sciences, pp. 31-32). 
In physics too quantization is today considered to 
be an important principle. 

Another important law of Dialectical Material¬ 
ism is what is called the Negation of the Negation. 
We have noted above that all matter according to 
the law of the unity of opposites contains within 
itself contradictory forces and tendencies. These 
forces and tendencies are not in a state of rest; on 
the other hand they are constantly conflicting with 
or interpenetrating each other, and it is their 
interpenetration which is the main source of 
development or progress. The contradictory ele- 
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ments contained in matter negate each other in the 
sense that they exercise pulls in opposite directions, 
but at every stage there exists between them a certain 
co-relationship. This co-relationship is always in a 
state of flux. The actual content of the unity of 
opposites in every phenomena is continually chang¬ 
ing as a result of the contradictory movement of 
these opposites. Nothing grows or develops 
without the impulse or the motive force provided by 
the clash of opposing elements, which condition 
and amplify each other. Thus the Negation of 
the Negation has fundamentally a positive cha¬ 
racter. It is one of the basic principles governing 
the emergence of every new stage in the evolution¬ 
ary process. 

Now, it may well be asked: how does the ac¬ 
ceptance of Dialectical Materialism as a world 
outlook make any difference to our everyday con¬ 
duct in life ? Further, does this philosophy enable 
us to understand and solve the multiform problems 
of our society ? 

It should be well understood that Marx and 
Engels were opposed to all speculative and abstract 
thought which was divorced from the realities of 
life; in fact they constantly asserted the principle 
of the unity of theory and practice. Thus, as 
Marx observed in one of his theses on Feuerbach, 
“The question whether objective truth can be at¬ 
tributed to human thinking is not a question of 
theory but is a practical question. In practice 

man must prove the truth.” The philosophy 

of Dialectical Materialism is primarily a philosophy 
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of action. The oft-repeated statement of Marx 
that “The Philosophers have only interpreted the 
world in various ways; the point is to change it” 
shows how for Marx the real test of any philosophy 
lay in its ability to guide and enlighten human con¬ 
duct in the struggle for a better and happier world. 

The application of the principles of Dialectical 
Materialism to social phenomena constitutes, per¬ 
haps, the most dynamic contribution of Marx and 
Engels to modern thought. Marx and Engels 
studied the history of society and discovered that 
social life is governed by the same principles of dia¬ 
lectical evolution as obtain in nature. This was, 
indeed, a revolutionary discovery, for, it not only 
shook to the roots all the metaphysical and religious 
conceptions of society, but also gave rise to a mighty 
world-wide socialist movement. 

Dialectical Materialism when applied to Social 
history is called Historical Materialism. Accord¬ 
ing to the theory of Historical Materialism there are 
no social phenomena which exist independently of 
their objective surroundings. As in nature, so in 
society there are no absolute or immutable cate¬ 
gories, no eternal principles or ideas; everything is 
relative to its material environment. We cannot 
understand any social institution except in relation 
to the conditions under which it exists. Thus, 
what was true of an institution a hundred years 
ago may not be true today. The principle of ab¬ 
solute monarchy was, for example, a useful principle 
in medieval society as it served to maintain a certain 
amount of unity and cohesion in political life. 
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but today it is definitely a dangerous and undesir¬ 
able principle. Similarly, the handicraft system 
of production could easily satisfy the material re¬ 
quirements of the people in a feudal society, and 
was, as such, socially justifiable then, but under 
modern conditions any attempt to revert from 
large scale manufacture to handicrafts would be a 
senseless and reactionary step not consistent with 
the best interests of society. 

Society, like nature, is constantly developing 
and moving forward from stage to stage, and the 
driving causes of history are to be found in the 
material conditions of human existence. In every 
society the system of production constitutes the 
fundamental basis of social life, and all social in¬ 
stitutions, morality, religion, art, philosophy etc. 
develop around the relations that obtain between 
various groups in the productive process. It is 
only when the forces and methods of production 
change that the whole social life and its ideological 
forms are transformed. This, however, does not 
mean that ideas and institutions have no influence 
over social development; it only means that ideas, 
theories and institutions do not come into existence 
independently of the material life of society, and that 
they do not change until the development of the 
productive system have given rise to new social 
tasks. 

Social evolution conforms to the principles of 
dialectical growth. Thus at every stage society 
carries within its womb certain fundamental con¬ 
tradictions which constitute the basis of all social 
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development. These contradictions are connected 
with the system of production, for, changes in pro¬ 
ductive technique Isring into existence forces and 
tendencies which come into conflict with the social 
relations and institutions based on the older methods 
and forms of production. The new forces cons¬ 
titute the anti-thesis of the older order and the 
conflict between the old and the new leads society 
on to a stage where the opposed elements are synthe¬ 
sised into a higher unity, which has its own character 
distinct from anything that has preceded it. 

Since all social laws operate through the agency 
of living human beings, the conflict of opposite 
forces in productive life takes the form of a struggle 
between various classes of society. Changes in the 
methods of production find expression in the emer¬ 
gence of new social classes which become the 
vehicle for the working out of the new forces. 
Thus the history of society has been a history of 
class struggles. 

. Engels summarised the Theory of Historical 
Materialism as follows: “The new facts made in> 
perative a new examination of all past history and 
then it was seen that all past history was the history 
of class struggles, that these warring classes of 
society are always the product of modes of produc¬ 
tion and exchange, in a word, of the economic 
conditions of their time; that therefore the economic 
structure of society always forms the real basis from 
which, in the last analysis, is to be explained the 
whole superstructure of legal and political institu¬ 
tions, as well as of the religious, philosophical and 
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Other conceptions of each historical period. Now 
idealism was driven from its last refuge, the philo¬ 
sophy of history: now a materialistic conception of 
history was propounded, and the way found to 
explain man’s consciousness by his being instead 
of, as heretofore, his being by his consciousness.” 

In the light of the above historical approach 
to social phenomena, Marx and Engels analysed the 
capitalist society and found that it was fast march¬ 
ing towards its doom. They held that capitalism 
is surcharged with internal contradictions, the most 
fundamental being the contradiction between the 
enormously developed forces of production and the 
antiquated framework of social relations within 
which productive enterprise is carried on. The 
development of productive technique under capital¬ 
ism has created the basis for modern society to 
advance to a higher level of material existence, but 
the social forms which characterise the production 
and appropriation of wealth under capitalism are 
obstructing this development. Industrial crises, 
unemployment, wars and above all the sharpen¬ 
ing of the conflict between the capitalists and the 
proletariat, the class which has been created by 
the modern productive technique and which, 
as such represents the new fundamental urges of 
society, is indicative of the growing maturity of 
a mighty social struggle which will eventually 
destroy the capitalist order and create a socialist so¬ 
ciety. For, the reorganisation of productive life 
on the principles of socialism is the logical and 
inevitable consequence of the changes in the forces 
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and modes of production brought about by capital¬ 
ism. Thus, for Marx and Engels socialism is not a 
utopian dream but a historical necessity. 

It will be seen even from the above sketchy 
and incomplete account that Dialectical Material¬ 
ism is a highly comprehensive philosophy of life. 
To summarise its main features we may see that 
Dialectical Materialism dismisses as futile and ill¬ 
usory much that was written about the problems 
of being by earlier philosophers. Basing itself 
on science it presumes the existence of nothing 
behind matter and rejects all metaphysical thought. 
It holds that there is nothing mysterious or indeter¬ 
minate in life; the world and its laws are knowable. 
The universe in which we live being real, time 
and change are also real. Everything is develop¬ 
ing and moving forward; hence there are no ab¬ 
solute or eternal truths, and all values are 
relative. Both in nature and in society new 
phenomena are constantly emerging as a result 
of the dialectical process of development. The old 
order is always yielding place to the new and at 
certain stages this transition from the old to the new 
is so sudden and sharp that it involves a complete 
transformation in the quality of things. Social 
history is not a loose collection of ‘accidents’ but a 
process governed by definite laws. Though ideas 
and institutions are conditioned by the material 
circumstances of human existence, man does not 
play a passive role in society. He responds to the 
social exigencies created by material development 
and by conscious effort and struggle helps society 
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to march forward. In fact, real Freedom for man 
lies in recognising and striving for the attainment 
of Necessity. Practice is the acid tost of every¬ 
thing and the one task today is to build up a social 
order in which there will be no room for the 
exploitation of man by man. 

The revolutionary content of the teachings of 
Marx and Engels are well epitomized in the follow¬ 
ing lines from one of Walt Whitman’s poems: 

All the past we leave behind, 

We debouch upon a newer, mightier world,^ 

varied world,’ 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of 

labour and the march. 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 

In this book an attempt has been made to put 
together some of the important selections from the 
philosophical writings of Marx and Engels. A 
student of academic philosophy will, perhaps, find 
the treatment of the subject-matter rather unusual; 
he will also find that many problems discussed in 
orthodox text books of philosophy have either been 
totally ignored or dealt with only in passing. This 
can be understood if one realises that Marx and 
Engels imdertook to cross swords only with 
those with whom they had enough in common 
to provide a real basis for controversy. They did 
not seriously take into account diose problems 
which had in the past given rise to futile meta¬ 
physical speculation. As scientists they rejected 
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all abstract thoughts which did not stand the test 
of practice or experiment. 

Of the philosophical works of Marx and Engels 
those which deserve mention are Tbe German Ide(h 
log^. The Poverty of Philosophy, Ljtdmg Feuerbach and 
the outcome of Classical German Philosophy, commonly 
known as Feuerbach, Herr Eugen Duhring^s Revolution 
in Science, commonly called Anti-Duhring. 

This book includes the full text of Feuerbach, 
which is by far the easiest to read, and certain 
important passages from German Ideology and Anti- 
Duhring. It has been designed to give an average 
reader a comprehensive and consistent account of 
the philosophy of Scientific Socialism from the 
pen of its founders. 

January 24, 1940 


Z. A. Ahmad 



IDEOLOGY IN GENERAL 

By Marx and Engels 

T/?e following is an e:>^tract from German Ideology written by 
Karl Marx and Friedricb Engels in 1845-46. It was not until 
1932 that the full text of German Ideology was published by the 
Marx and Engels Institute, though parts of it were published in 
periodicals after Marxes death. This work of Marx and Engels 
was the result of their decision to ^^work out together the contrast 
between our view and the idealism of the German philosophy, in fact 
to settle our accounts %vith our former philosophic conscience^* 
(Marx). It critically examines the post-Hegelian philosophy 
and is largely polemical in form. And yet it embodies a good deal 
of the positive philosophical thought of Marx and Engels and states 
clearly their differences with idealism and other schools of material¬ 
ism. The passage reprinted below belongs to the first section of the 
book in which the materialist and the idealist conceptions are contrast¬ 
ed. This passage is important in so far as it reveals to us the funda¬ 
mental approach of Marx and Engels to problems of philosophy. 

The premises from which we start are not 
arbitrary, they are not dogmas; they are real pre¬ 
mises, from which abstraction can be made only 
in imagination. They are real individuals, their 
action and their material conditions of life, both 
those which they find in existence and those pro¬ 
duced through their own action. These premises 
can therefore be verified in a purely empirical way. 

The first premise of all human history is of 
course the existence of living human individuals. 
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The first fact to be established is therefore the phy¬ 
sical organisation of these individuals and their 
consequent relation to the rest of nature. We 
cannot here, of course, go into either the physical 
characteristics of men themselves, or the natural 
conditions found by men—the geological, oro- 
hydrographical, climatic and other conditions. 
All historical work must start on the basis of these 
natural conditions and their modification in the 
course of history through the action of men. 

Men may be distinguished from animals by 
consciousness, religion, or anything else. They 
begin to differentiate themselves from animals as 
soon as they begin to produce their means of subsis¬ 
tence, a step which is conditioned by their physical 
organisation. By producing their means of exi¬ 
stence men indirectly produce their material life 
itself. 

The mode in which men produce their means 
of existence depends in the first place on the nature 
of the means of existence themselves—those which 
they find at their disposal and have to reproduce. 

This mode of production must not be consi¬ 
dered merely from the aspect that it is the repro¬ 
duction of the physical existence of individuals. 
It is rather, in fact, a definite form of activity of 
these individuals, a definite form of expressing their 
life, their definite mode of life. As individuals ex¬ 
press their life, so they are. What they are there¬ 
fore coincides with their production —what they 
produce as well as how they produce. What indi¬ 
viduals are therefore depends on the material con- 
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ditions of their production. 

This production first makes its appearance 
with the increase of population. It in turn itself 
presupposes intercourse of the individuals among 
themselves. The form of this intercourse is again 
determined by production. 

The fact is therefore that definite individuals, 
who are productively active in a definite way, enter 
into these definite social and political relations. 
In every single instance empirical observation must 
show the connection of the social and political 
structure with production—empirically and with¬ 
out any mystification and speculation. The social 
structure and the State always arise from the life- 
process of definite individuals, but of these indivi¬ 
duals, not as they may appear in their own or other 
people’s ideas, but as they really are, that is, as they 
act, produce in a material way, therefore as they 
produce under definite limitations, presuppositions 
and conditions which are material and independent 
of their will. 

The production of ideas, concepts, of cons¬ 
ciousness, is at first directly interwoven with the 
material activity and the material intercourse of 
men, the language of actual life. Conception, 
thought, the mental intercourse of men, then still 
appear as the direct efflux of their material relations. 
The same is true of mental production, as expres¬ 
sed in the language of the politics, laws, morality, 
religion and metaphysics of a people. Men are the 
producers of their concepts, ideas, etc.—but real, 
producing men, as they are conditioned by a defi- 
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nite development of their productive forces and the 
intercourse, up to its most far-reaching forms, 
which corresponds with these. Consciousness can 
never be anything else than conscious existence, 
and the existence of men is their actual life-process. 
If in all ideology men and their relations appear 
upside down, as in a camera obscura, this pheno¬ 
menon arises just as much from their historical 
life-process as the reversal of objects on the retina 
does from their directly physical life-process. 

, Indirect contrast to German philosophy, which 
descends from heaven to earth, here the ascent is 
made from earth to heaven. That is to say, we 
do not start from what men say, imagine, conceive, 
nor from men as described, thought of, imagined 
and conceived, in order thence and thereby to reach 
corporeal men; we start from real, active men, 
and from their life-process also show the develop¬ 
ment of the ideological reflexes and echoes of this 
life-process. Even the phantasmagoria in men’s 
brains are necessary supplements of their material 
life-process, empirically demonstrable and bound 
up with material premises. Morals, religion, 
metaphysics and all other ideology and the corres¬ 
ponding forms of consciousness thus no longer 
maintain the appearance of independence. They 
have no history, they have no development; but 
men, developing their material production and their 
material intercourse, change, along with this their 
real existence, also their thinking and the products 
of their thought. It is not consciousness that 
determines life, but life that determines conscious- 
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ness. In the first mode of observation, the start¬ 
ing point is consciousness taken as the living indi¬ 
vidual; in the second, in conformity with actual 
life, it is the real living individual himself, and cons¬ 
ciousness is considered only as his consciousness. 

This mode of observation is not without a 
basis. It sets out from real premises, and never 
for a moment leaves them. Its premises are men 
not in any imaginary isolation and state of fixation 
but in their actual enmirically observable process 
of development in definite conditions. From the 
moment this active life-process is shown, history 
ceases to be a collection of dead facts, as it is with 
the empiricists, themselves still abstract, or an ima¬ 
ginary activity of imaginary persons, as it is with 
the idealists. 

There, where speculation ends, with real life, 
real positive science therefore begins, the repre¬ 
sentation of practical activity, of the practical 
process of the development of men. The empty 
phrases of consciousness break off; real knowledge 
must take their place. With the representation of 
reality, independent philosophy loses the medium 
for its existence. Its place can at best be taken by 
a collection of the most general results which 
can be extracted from observation of men’s histori¬ 
cal development. The abstractions in themselves, 
separated from actual history, have absolutely 
no,value. They can only serve to facilitate the 
arrangement of the historical material, to indicate 
the sequence of its separate strata. But they do 
not, like philosophy, in any way provide a recipe 
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or formula by which the historical epochs can be 
neatly trimmed. On the contrary, the difficulty 
begins precisely when a start is made with the 
examination and arrangement, the actual presenta¬ 
tion, of the material, whether of a past epoch or 
of the present. The overcoming of these difficul¬ 
ties is conditioned by premises which cannot be 
given at this stage, but can only result from the 
study of the real life-process and the action of indi¬ 
viduals of every epoch. 



SECTION I 

LUDWIG FEUERBACH AND THE OUT- 
COME OF CLASSICAL GERMAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

Bj Engels 

^^J-judwig Beuerhach** was written by Enge/s as a review of a 
book on Feuerbach by Starcke. It was first published as a series of 
article in Die Neue Zeit in 1886. .A.s will be seen from the Fore- 
wordy Engels undertook to write a comprehensive review of Feuer¬ 
bach* s philosophy in order to give a connected account of the relation 
of Dialectical Materialism to the philosophical doctrines of Hegely 
and to acknowledge the influence which Feuerbach had upon Marx and 
himself, Fory it may be notedy that Feuerbach, who studied under 
Hegel was one of the most outstanding personalities of the School of 
Eeft Hegelians, While the BJght Hegelians, such as Weisse 
and the Younger Fitche utilised the theory of the real as rational for 
a justification of political absolutism and a belief in the doctrine of 
Providence, Feuerbach, Moleschott, Bauer and other Eeft Hegelians 
drifted away towards Scepticism and developed the '‘^higher criticism** 
of the earlier days of Hegel, Marx and Engels freely acknowledged 
the debt they owed to Feuerbach, though they did not fail to point out 
the shortcomings of his outlook, Engels, while writing this critique 
of Feuerbach*s philosophy, expounded most systematically the theory 
of Dialectical Materialism, Hence ^Eudwig Feuerbach* by Engels 
is considered to be one of the basic works on Marxian philosophy. 
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PREFACE 

The present book is one of the latest of the 
philosophical works of Engels. Marx was already 
dead when it was written. It is a consistently mate¬ 
rialist hook from cover to cover^ a book which blocks 
all attempts to distort Marxism into idealism or 
positivism. Engels in all his writings is of course 
a consistent dialectical^ materialist but in perhaps 
no other work has he with such classical keenness 
set materialism, as one of the basic tendencies of 
philosophy^ in opposition to idealism, as the other 
basic tendency. At the same time he mercilessly 
combats the agnosticism of the English and German 
variety, Humism and Kantianism, a combat the 
issue of which is fatal to these vacillating tendencies. 
It is this classical keenness which Lenin, the pupil 
and compeer of Marx and Engels, characterised in 
the following words:— 

The genius of Marx and Engels expressed itself in that 
they despised the pseudo-erudite play upon new words, wise 
terms, cunning “isms.” They simply and explicitly said that 
there is a materialist and idealist division in philosophy, and 
between them there are various shades of agnosticism. The 
desire to find a “new” viewpoint in philosophy betrays the 
same poverty of spirit as the desire to create a “new” theory 
of value, or a “new” theory of rent. (Lenin: “Materialism 
and Empirio-Criticism,” Collected Works^ Vol. XIII, p. 117 , 
English edition). 
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In EngeFs Feuerbach we find ail the basic 
questions of dialectical materialism treated in an 
inimitable, pellucid manner. The essence and tasks 
of philosophy, the essence of materialism, the critique 
of mechanical materialism, the essence of the dia¬ 
lectical method, the dialectical-materialist theory 
of cognition, the materialist conception of history, 
the origin of ideologies, including that of religion, 
the significance of ethical norms, etc.—all these 
are dealt with concisely, but at the same time in a 
form containing all essentials. In addition, the 
book discusses two further questions of equal 
importance: the relation of Marxism to Hegel 
and Feuerbach, and, as already stated, the question 
of agnosticism. The sole means of refuting the 
latter are provided by this book in that it points to 
practice as the criterion of truth. 

The relation of Marxism to Hegel and Feuer¬ 
bach seems to be purely a question of the history 
of philosophy. That, however, is not so. In the 
first place the Social-Democrats, with Bernstein 
at the head, constantly accused and accuse Marx 
of having become entangled in the “snares of Hege¬ 
lian dialectics” and of having investigated reality not 
as it is but through the spectacles of Hegelian dia¬ 
lectics. This, they allege, explains how he arrived 
at revolutionary results which do not correspond 
to reality, and therefore assert that Marxism must 
be divested of idealist Hegelian dialectics, a consti¬ 
tuent part of Markism yet alien to it. On the other 
hand, Neo-Hegelianism is the philosophy of fascism 
which in the struggle against Marxism seeks to 
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galvanise into life the most reactionary sides of 
Hegelian philosophy. But to save Hegel’s honour, 
which in their eyes is besmirched if the slightest 
contact between Marx and Hegel is recognised, it 
becomes necessary for them to deny the existence 
of any points of contact whatever between Marx 
and Hegel. Their chief argument is that Hegel 
was an idealist, whereas Marx was a “crude” mate¬ 
rialist: How can there be anything in common 
between an absolute idealist and a pure materialist, 
even if it be but historical derivation ? 

Thus, on the one hand, every connection bet¬ 
ween Marx and Hegel is denied while, on the other, 
the Marxian dialectical method is identified with 
that of Hegel. The latter view is not even confined 
to the Social-Democrats. In the Soviet Union, 
too, there was a school which advocated this view 
under thp leadership of A. Deborin. The discus¬ 
sion of dialectical materialism which recently was 
conducted in the columns of Labour Monthly is in¬ 
dicative of how widespread these views are. Mr. 
Caritt of Oxford University in this connection ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that dialectical materialism was 
“the synthesis of Hegel’s absolute idea and the 
matter of the materialist.” 

Nor is the question of the relation to the Ger¬ 
man philosopher, L. Feuerbach, a purely historical 
question: at the very outset that is not so, because 
here too the attempt was made to slur over the 
differences between Marxian and Feuerbachian 
materialism. Plekhanov, who of all the theore¬ 
ticians of the Second International, was closest to 
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dialectical materialism (with certain reservations 
he may be designated a dialectical materialist), was 
always of the opinion that Marxism was nothing 
else but Feuerbachian materialism extended to 
history. The above-named A. Deborin, a disciple 
of Plekhandv, further distorted this view by 
prophesying that Feuerbach’s day would still come, 
and almost metamorphosed Feuerbach into an his¬ 
torical materialist, and failed to take account of the 
fact that Feuerbach, in the domain of history, not 
only was no dialectical materialist, but was no mate¬ 
rialist at all—^was an idealist. And yet it is evident 
that Hegel, as well as Feuerbach, has been over¬ 
come by Marx and Engels, that they belong to 
past history and to past history alone and that 
their day cannot arrive. Hegel’s revolutionary 
philosophy ushered in the political collapse at the 
time when the German bourgeoisie was preparing 
itself for the Revolution of 1848. In the epoch of 
this revolution, Feuerbach was the contemporary 
representative of “progressive bourgeois democracy 
or revolutionary bourgeois democracy.” He “fail¬ 
ed to understand” even the Revolution of 1848; 
his “socialism” was an “enlightener’s atherism with 
a socialist tinge” (these are all words used by Lenin 
concerning Feuerbach). Marx and Engels by 
contrast were the representatives of the revolution¬ 
ary proletariat. Precisely these social roots of the 
philosophy of Hegel and Feuerbach on the one hand 
and of Marx and Engels on the other indicate the 
profound and essential difference between these 
thinkers. 
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Space does not permit of a closer examination 
of these questions. Besides it would be super¬ 
fluous. Engels presents in detail his own and Marx’s 
relation to Hegel and Feuerbach. He describes 
how Hegelianism was Marx’s and his own point 
of departure and how afterwards th^y took their 
leave of Hegelianism. At the same time he cri¬ 
ticises Feuerbach’s philosophy, recognising, how¬ 
ever, the fact that during their period of storm and 
stress Feuerbach exerted a certain influence upon 
them and in many respects constituted an interme¬ 
diate link between Hegelian philosophy and the 
conception of Marx and Engels.^ 

We call the attention of the reader in parti¬ 
cular to the annihilating criticism of Engels direct¬ 
ed against Kantianism and Humism, agnosti¬ 
cism. For England and the United States this 
question is of vital importance even to-day. Eng¬ 
land is not only the cradle of agnosticism, not only 
did Humism never cease to survive there (it was 
in England, too, that Huxley coined the word 
agnosticism), but to this day all those philosophi¬ 
cal tendencies which in England and the United 
States parade under the name of “philosophy,” 
such as pragmatism, neo-realism, behaviourism, 
etc., are admittedly nothing but various shades of 
agnosticism. But all of them in the final analysis 
are rooted in the philosophy of Hume. 

Let us substantiate this by quoting. from 
Bertrand Russell, a philosophical writer who him- 

^ Cf. Engel’s Preface.— L,. R. 
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self represents a “neutral monism” and thus in this 
question deserves a certain degree of confidence. 

The view which I have suggested is that both mind and 
matter arc structures composed of a more primitive stuflf 
which is neither mental nor material. This, view, called 
“neutral monism,” is suggested in Mach’s Analysis of Sen¬ 
sations, developed in William James’s Essays in Radical Empi¬ 
ricism, and advocated by John Dewey, as well as Professor 
R. B. Parry and other American realists.^ 

Parallel with idealism, especially in its variety 
of the subjective idealism of Berkeley (Eddington, 
Jeans, etc.) we find Machist agnosticism prevalent 
in England as well as in the United States. Con¬ 
cerning this agnosticism, however, Lenin proved 
that it is rooted in Hume (and Berkeley). There¬ 
fore that part of Engels’ book in which he refutes 
agnosticism merits the particular attention of the 
English or American reader. 


L. Rudes 


1 Bertrand Russell, An Outline of Philosoply, p. 303. 




FOREWORD . 

In the Preface to the Critique of Political Eco¬ 
nomy, published in Berlin, 1859, Karl Marx relates 
how the two of us in Brussels in the year 1845 set 
about working out in common “the antithesis 
between our view,”—the materialist conception 
of history which was worked out especially by 
Marx—“and the ideological view of German phi¬ 
losophy, in fact settling accounts with our erstwhile 
philosophic conscience. The design was executed 
in the form of a critique of post-Hegelian philoso¬ 
phy. The manuscript, two big octavo volumes, 
had long reached its place of publication in West¬ 
phalia when we received news that altered circum¬ 
stances did not permit of its being printed. We 
abandoned the manuscript to the gnawing criticism 
of mice all the more willingly since we had achieved 
our principal aim—our self-clarification.”^ 

Since then more than forty years have elapsed 
and Marx died without either of us having had an 
opportunity of returning to the subject. We 
have expressed ourselves in various plages regarding 

^ This MS. was published in full (with the exception of a 
few chapters which have been lost) in 1932 by the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin Institute, Moscow, under the title: German 
Ideohgf. 
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our relation to Hegel, but nowhere in a compre¬ 
hensive, connected account. To Feuerbach, who 
in many respects forms an intermediate link bet¬ 
ween Hegelian philosophy and our conception, we 
never returned. 

In the meantime the Marxist world outlook 
has found representatives far beyond the boundaries 
of Germany and Europe and in all the languages 
of the civilised world. On the other hand, clas¬ 
sical German philosophy is experiencing a kind of 
rebirth abroad, especially in England and Scandi¬ 
navia, and even in Germany itself people appear to 
be getting tired of the pauper’s broth of eclecticism 
which is ladled out in the universities there under 
the name of philosophy. 

In these circumstances a short, connected 
account of our relation to the Hegelian philosophy, 
of our point of departure as well as of our separa¬ 
tion from it, appeared to me to be required more 
and more. Equally, a full acknowledgment 
of the influence which Feuerbach, more than any 
other post-Hegelian philosopher, had upon us 
during our period of storm and stress, appeared to 
me to be an undischarged debt of honour. I 
therefore willingly seized the opportunity when 
the editor of Die Neue Zeit asked me for a critical 
discussion of Starcke’s book on Feuerbach. My 
contribution was published in that paper in the 
fourth and fifth numbers of 1886 and appears here 
in revised form as a separate publication. 

Before sending these lines to press I have once 
again ferreted out and looked over the old manus- 
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cript of 1845-46. The section dealing with Feuer¬ 
bach is incomplete. The completed portion con¬ 
sists of an exposition of the materialist conception 
of history which proves only how incomplete our 
knowledge of economic history was at that time. 
It contains no criticism of Feuerbach’s doctrine 
itself; for the present purpose, therefore, it was 
xmusable. On the other hand, in an old note¬ 
book of Marx’s I- have found the eleven theses on 
Feuerbach, printed here as an appendix. These 
are notes hurriedly scribbled down for later elabo¬ 
ration, absolutely not intended for publication, 
but they are invaluable as the first document in 
which is deposited the brilliant germ of the new 
world outlook. 


London 

February 21, 1888 


Frederick Engels 



LUDWIG FEUERBACH AND THE OUT¬ 
COME OF CLASSICAL GERMAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

FROM HEGEL TO FEUERBACH 

The volume^ before us carries us back to a 
period which, although in time no more than a 
full generation behind us, has become as foreign 
to the present generation in Germany as if it were 
already a hundred years old. Yet it was the period 
of Germany’s preparation for the revolution of 
1848, and all that has happened since then in Ger¬ 
many has been merely the continuation of 1848, 
merely the execution of the last will and testament 
of the revolution. 

Just as in France in the eighteenth century, 
so in Germany in the nineteenth, a philosophical 
revolution ushered in the political collapse. But 
how different the two appeared 1 The French were 
in open combat against all official science, against 
the Church and often also against the State; their 
writings were printed across the frontier, in England 
or Holland, while they themselves were often in 
jeopardy of imprisonment in the Bastille. On the 

^ LMdwig Feuerbach, by C. N. Starcke, Ph. D., Stuttgart, 
Ferd. Enke, 1885 .—Nofe ly F. Engels. 
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Other hand, the Germans were professors, state- 
appointed instructors of youth; their writings were 
recognised textbooks, and the terminating system 
of the whole development—the Hegelian system— 
was even raised, in some degree, to the rank of a 
royal, Prussian philosophy of state 1 Was it possible 
that a revolution could hide behind these profes¬ 
sors, behind their obscure, pedantic phrases, their 
wearisome, ponderous sentences? Were not pre¬ 
cisely those people who were then regarded as the 
representatives of the revolution, the liberals, the 
bitterest opponents of this brain-confusing philo¬ 
sophy? But what neither the government nor the 
liberals were able to see, was seen at least by one 
man as early as 1853, and this man was indeed none 
other than Heinrich Heine.^ 

L^t us take an example. No philosophical 
proposition has earned more gratitude from 
narrow-minded governments and wrath frohi equal¬ 
ly narrow-minded liberals than Hegel’s famous 
statements: “All that is real is rational; and all 
that is rational is real.” That was tangibly a sancti¬ 
fication of things that be, a philosophical benedic¬ 
tion bestowed upon despotism, police-government. 
Star Chamber proceedings and censorship. That 

^ Engels refers to the articles On Germany written by the 
famous German poet Heine in which he expounded the his¬ 
tory of the civilisation of the German people for the French 
public. He divided it into three parts: i) before Luther; 
2) from Luther to Kant; 3) from Kant to Hegel. These 
articles contain his characterisation of German philosophy 
and the role it filled in its day —Edi 
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is how Frederick William III and his subjects under¬ 
stood it. But according to Hegel everything that 
exists is certainly not also real^ without further quali¬ 
fication. For Hegel the attribute of reality belongs 
only to that which at the same time is necessary: 
“the reality proves itself to be the necessary in the 
course of its development.” A particular govern¬ 
mental act—Hegel himself cites the example of 
“a certain tax regulation”—is therefore for him by 
no means real without qualification. That which 
is necessary, however, proves itself in the last 
resort to be also rational; and, applied to the Prus¬ 
sian state of that time, the Hegelian proposition 
therefore merely means: this state is rational, it 
corresponds to reason in so far as it is necessary; 
and if it nevertheless appears to us to be evil, but 
still, in spite of its evil character, it continues to 
exist, then the evil character of the government is 
explained and justified by the corresponding evil 
character of the subjects. The Prussians of that 
day had the government that they deserved. 

Now, according to Hegel, reality is, however, 
in no way an attribute of any given state of affairs, 
social or political, in all circumstances and for all 
time. On the contrary. The Roman Republic 
was real, but so was the Roman Empire which su¬ 
perseded it. In 1789 the French monarchy had 
become so unreal, that is to say, it had been so 
robbed of all necessity, so non-rational, that it had 
to be destroyed by the great revolution—of which 
Hegel always speaks with the greatest enthusiasm. 
In this case the monarchy was the unreal and the 
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revolution was the real. And so, in the course of 
development, all that was previously real becomes 
unreal, loses its necessity, its right of existence, 
its rationality. And in the place -of moribund 
reality comes a new reality capable of living—• 
peacefully if the old has enough intelligence to go 
to its death without a struggle; forcibly if it resists 
this necessity. Thus the Hegelian proposition 
turns into its opposite through Hegelian dialectics 
itself: All that is real in the sphere of human 
history becomes irrational in the process of time 
and is therefore irrational already by its destination, 
is tainted beforehand with irrationality, and every¬ 
thing which is rational in the minds of men is des¬ 
tined to become real, however much it may con¬ 
tradict the apparent reality of existing conditions. 
In accordance with all the rules of the Hegelian 
method of thought, the proposition of the rational¬ 
ity of everything which is real resolves itself into 
the other proposition: all that exists has this much 
value, that it perishes.^ 

But precisely here lay the true significance and 
the revolutionary character of the Hegelian phi¬ 
losophy (to which, as the close of the whole move¬ 
ment since Kant, we must here confine ourselves), 
that it once and for all dealt the deathblow to the 
finality of all products of human thought and action. 
Truth, the cognition of which is the business of 
philosophy, became in the hands of Hegel no longer 

^ The words of Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Fausix 
“Aiks, was betsteht, ist wert, dass es s^ugrunde geht” — Ed. 
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an aggregate of finished dogmatic statements which 
once discovered, had merely to be learned by heart. 
Truth lay now in the process of cognition itself, 
in the long historical development of science, which 
moimts from lower to ever higher levels of know¬ 
ledge without ever reaching, by discovering so- 
called absolute truth,^ a point at which it can pro¬ 
ceed no further and where it would have nothing 
more to do than to fold its hands and admire the 
absolute truth to which it had attained. And 
what holds good for the realm of philosophic 
knowledge holds good also for that of every other 
kind of knowledge and also for practical affairs. 
Just as knowledge is unable to reach a perfected 
termination in a perfect, ideal condition of humanity, 
so is history unable to do so; a perfect society, a 
perfect “state,” are things which can only exist in 
imagination. On the contrary, all successive 
historical situations are only transitory stages in 
the endless course of development of human society 
from the lower to the higher. Each stage is neces¬ 
sary, and therefore justified for the time and con¬ 
ditions to which it owes its origin. But in the 
newer and higher conditions which gradually de¬ 
velop in its own bosom, each loses its validity and 
justification. It must give way to a higher form 
which will also in its turn decay and perish. Just 
as the bourgeoisie by large-scale industry, com- 

^ Engels here has in view the metaphysical conception 
of absolute truth as completed, exhaustive knowledge, im¬ 
mutable for all time.— Ed. 
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petition and the world market dissolves in practice 
all stable, time-honoured institutions, so this dia¬ 
lectical philosophy dissolves all conceptions of 
final absolute truth, and of a final absolute state of 
humanity corresponding to it. For it nothing is 
final, absolute, sacred. It reveals the transitory 
character of everything and in everything; nothing 
can endure before it except the uninterrupted 
process of becoming and of passing away, of enmess 
ascendency from the lower to the higher. And 
dialectical philosophy itself is nothing more than 
the mere reflection of this process in the thinking 
brain. It has, of course, also a conservative side: 
it recognises that definite stages of knowledge 
and society are justified for their time and circum¬ 
stances; but only so far. The conservatism of this 
mode of outlook is relative; its revolutionary 
character is absolute—the only absolute it admits. 

It is not necessary, here, to go into the question 
of whether this mode of outlook is thoroughly in 
accord with the present position of natural science 
which predicts a possible end for the earth, and for 
its habitability a fairly certain one; which therefore 
recognises that for the history of humanity also 
there is not only an ascending but also a descending 
branch. At any rate we still find ourselves a con¬ 
siderable distance from the turning point at which 
the historical course of society becomes one of 
descent and we cannot expect Hegelian philosophy 
to be concerned with a subject which natural science, 
in its time, had not at all placed upon the agenda 
as yeti 
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But what must, in fact, be said here is this: 
that in Hegel the above development is not to be 
found in such precision. It is a necessary conclu¬ 
sion from his method but one which he himself 
never drew with such explicitness. And this, 
indeed, for the simple reason that he was compelled 
to make a system, and, in accordance with all the 
traditional requirements, a system of philosophy 
must conclude with some sort of Absolute Truth. 
Therefore, however much Hegel, especially in his 
Logii', emphasised that this eternal truth is nothing 
but the logical, Le., the historical process itself, 
he nevertheless finds himself compelled to make 
an end to this process, just because he has to bring 
his system to a termination at some point or other. 
In the Logic he can make this end a beginning again, 
since here the point of conclusion, the absolute 
idea^^— which is only absolute in so far as he has 
absolutely nothing to say about it—“alienates,” 
that is transforms, itself into nature and comes to 
itself again later in the mind, i.e., in thought and 
in history. But at the end of the whole philosophy 
a similar return to the beginning is possible only 
in one way, namely, by putting as the end of all 
history the arrival of mankind at the cognition of 
this self-same absolute idea, and by explaining that 
this cognition of the absolute idea is reached in 
Hegelian philosophy. In this way, however, 
the whole dogmatic content of the Hegelian system 

1 Under this Hegelian conception, the conception of 
god is concealed.— 
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is declared to be Absolute Truth, in contradiction 
to his dialectical method, which dissolves aU dog¬ 
matism. Thus the revolutionary side becomes 
smothered beneath the overgrowth of the conser¬ 
vative side. And what applies to philosophical 
cognition applies also to historical practice. Man¬ 
kind, which in the person of Hegel, has reached the 
point of working out the absolute idea, must also 
in practice have arrived so far that it can carry out 
this absolute idea in reality. Hence the practical 
political demands of the absolute idea on comtem- 
poraries may not be stretched too far. And so we 
find at the conclusion of the philosophy of law that 
the absolute idea is to be realised in that monarchy 
based on estates which Frederick William III so 
persistently but vainly promised to his subjects, 
/.tf., in a limited, moderate, indirect rule of the posses¬ 
sing classes suited to the petty-bourgeois German 
conditions of that time. Herewith also the necessity 
of the nobility is demonstrated to us in a speculative 
fashion. 

The inner necessities of the system are therefore 
of themselves sufficient to explain why such a 
thoroughly revolutionary method of thinking 
produced such an extremely tame political conclu¬ 
sion. As a matter of fact the specific form of this 
conclusion springs from this, that Hegel was a 
German, ana like his contemporary Goethe had a 
bit of the philistine’s queue dangling behind. Each 
of tjpiem was an Olympian Zeus in his own sphere, 
yet neither of them ever quite freed himself from 
German philistinism. 
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But all this did not prevent the Hegelian system 
from covering an incomparably greater domain 
than any earlier system; nor from developing in 
this domain a wealth of thought which is astounding 
even today. The phenomenology of Mind (which 
one may call a parallel of the embryology and 
palaeontology of the mind, a development of the in¬ 
dividual consciousness through its different stages, 
couched in the form of an abbreviated recapitulation 
of the stages through which the consciousness of 
man has passed in the course of history), logic, 
natural philosophy, philosophy of mind, and the 
latter worked out in its separate historical sub¬ 
divisions: philosophy of history, of law, of religion, 
history of philosophy, aesthetics, etc.—in all these 
different historical fields Hegel laboured to discover 
and demonstrate the pervading thread of develop¬ 
ment. And as he was not only a creative genius 
but also a man of encyclopaedic erudition, he played 
an epoch-making role in every sphere. It is self- 
evident that owing to the needs of the “system” 
he very often had to resort to those forced cons¬ 
tructions about which his pigmy opponents make 
such a terrible fuss even today. But these cons¬ 
tructions are only the frame and scaffolding of his 
work. If one does not loiter here needlessly, but 
presses on farther into the immense building, one 
finds innumerable treasures which today still possess 
undiminished value. With all philosophers it is 
precisely the “system!’ which is perishable; and for 
the simple reason that it springs from an imperish¬ 
able desire of the human mind—the desire to over- 
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come all contradictions. But if all contradictions 
are once and for all disposed of, we shall have 
arrived at so-called absolute truth; world history 
will be at an end. And yet it has to continue, 
although there is nothing more left for it to do— 
thus, a new insoluble contradiction arises. As 
soon as we have once realised—^and in the long run 
no one has helped us to realise it more than Hegel 
himself—that the task of philosophy thus stated 
means nothing but the task that a single philosopher 
should accomplish that which can only be accom¬ 
plished by the entire human race in its progressive 
development—as soon as we realise that, there is 
an end of all philosophy in the hitherto accepted 
sense of the word. One leaves alone “absolute 
truth,” which is unattainable along this path or by 
any single individual; instead, one pursues attainable 
relative truths along the path of the positive sciences 
and the summation of their results by means of 
dialectical thinking. At any rate, with Hegel 
philosophy comes to an end: on the one hand, be¬ 
cause in his system he comprehended its whole 
development in the most splendid fashion; and on 
the other hand, because, even if unconsciously, 
he showed us the way out of the labyrinth of “sys¬ 
tems”. to real positive knowledge of the world. 

One can ipagine what a tremendous effect 
this Hegelian system must have produced in the 
philosophy-tinged atmosphere of Germany. It 
was a triumphal procession which lasted for 4ecades 
and which by no means came to a standstill on the 
death of Hegel. On the contrary, from 1830 to 
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1840 Hegelianism reigned most exclusively, and to 
a greater or less extent infected even its opponents. 
It was precisely in this period that Hegelian views, 
consciously or unconsciously, most extensively 
permeated the most diversified sciences and satura¬ 
ted even popular literature and the daily press from 
which the average “educated consciousness” 
derived its mental pabulum. But this victory along 
the whole front was only the prelude to an internal 
struggle. 

As we have seen, the doctrine of Hegel, taken 
as a whole, left plenty of room for giving shelter 
to the -most diverse practical party views. And 
in the theoretical Germany of that time, two things 
above all were practical: ■ religion and politics. 
Whoever placed the chief emphasis on the Hegelian 
system could be fairly conservative in both spheres; 
whoever regarded the dialectical method as the main 
thing could belong to the most extreme opposi¬ 
tion, both in politics and religion. Hegel himself, 
despite the fairly frequent outbursts of revolutionary 
wrath in his works, seemed on the whole to be 
more inclined to the conservative side. Indeed, 
his system had cost him much more “better work 
of thought” than his method. Towards the end 
of the ’thirties, the cleavage in the school became 
more and more apparent. The Left wing,i the 
so-called young Hegelians, in their fight with the 
pietist orthodox and feudal reactionaries, abandoned 

In contrast to the Right Hegelians who defended the 
conservative views and supported autocracy, the privileged 
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bit by bit that philosophical-aristocratic reserve 
in regard to the burning questions of the day which 
up to that time had secured state toleration and 
even protection for their teachings. And when, 
in 1840, orthodox pietism and absolutist feudal 
reaction ascended the throne with Frederick William 
IV, open partisanship became unavoidable. The 
fight was still carried on with philosophical weap¬ 
ons, but no longer for abstract philosophical aims. 
It turned directly on the destruction of traditional 
religion and of the existing state. And although 
in the Deutsche Jahrbucher the practical ends were 
still predominantly put forward in philosophical 
disguise, in the Kheinische Zeitun^ of 1842 the 
young Hegelian school revealed itself directly as 
the philosophy of the aspiring radical bourgeoisie 
and still used the meagre cloak of philosophy only 
to deceive the censorship. 

At that time, however, politics was a very 


position of the nobility and the ruling religion (Protestantism), 
the young, or Left, Hegelians, headed by Bruno Bauer, en¬ 
deavoured to draw atheist and revolutionary conclusions 
from Hegel’s philosophy.— Ed. 

1 The Deutsche JahrbOcher (German Annuals') were maga¬ 
zines published in Leipzig by the Left Hegelians, A. Ruge 
and T. Echtermeyer, in 1858-43. The ^einische Zeitung 
(Rhenish Gas(ette) 1842-43, was the organ of the Rhenish 
liberal bourgeois. K. Marx was one of the main contributors 
to the Gazette. From October 1842 to the end of the year 
Marx was its chief editor. Under Marx’s leadership the 
Gcr^ette assumed a decidedly radical character and was sup¬ 
pressed by the Prussian government at the end of March 
1843.— Ed. 
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thorny field, and hence the main fight came to be 
directed against religion; this fight, particularly 
since 1840, was also indirectly political. Strauss’ 
Life of Jesus, published in 1835, had provided 
the first impulse. The theory therein developed of 
the formation of the gospel myths was combated 
later by Bruno Bauer with the proof that a whole 
series of evangelical stories had been fabricated by 
the authors themselves. The controversy between 
these two was carried out in the philosophical 
disguise of a battle between “self-consciousness” 
and “substance.”^ The question whether the mi¬ 
racle stories of the gospels came into being through 
an unconscious-traditional myth-creation within 
the bosom of the community or whether they were 
fabricated by the evangelists themselves was magni¬ 
fied into the question whether, in world history, 
“substance” or “self-consciousness” was the de¬ 
cisive driving force. Finally came Stirner, the 

1 “Strauss in his book pictured Jesus as an outstanding 
historical personage and not as a god. Strauss considered 
the gospel stories to be myths which took shape in the Chris¬ 
tian communities; he thus adhered to the opinion that these 
stories arose unconsciously, as it were. B. Bauer, in criti¬ 
cising Strauss, rebuked him for not crediting consciousness 
with the importance due it. In Bauer’s opinion, the gospel 
myths in the historical process of their formation passed 
through the consciousness of the people who had composed 
them intentionally to accomplish this or that religious object” 
(G. Plekhanov). The “self-consciousness” which the young 
Hegelians brought to the fore reflected the self-consciousness 
of the revolutionary-minded bourgeois intelligentsia of 
Germany during the pre-revolutionary epoch.— Ed. 
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prophet of contemporary anarchism—^Bakunin has 
taken a great deal from him—and capped the so¬ 
vereign “self-consciousness” by his sovereign 
“ego.”i 

We will not go further into this side of the 
decomposition process of the Hegelian school. 
More important for us is the following: the main 
body of the most determined young Hegelians 
was, by the practical necessities of its fight against 
positive religion, driven back to Anglo-French 
materialism.® This brought it into conflict with 
its school system. While materialism conceives 
nature as the sole reality, nature in the Hegelian 
system represents merely the “alienation” of the 
absolute idea, so to say, a degradation of the idea. 
In all circumstances thinking and its thought- 
product, the idea, is here the primary, nature the 

^ Engels refers to Max Stirner’s (pseudonym for Caspar 
Schmidt) Der Eimjge und sein Eigentum {The Ego and His Own), 
which appeared in 1845. Marx and Engels criticised it in 
their German Ideology.—]^. 

* In the seventeenth century in Great Britain and in the 
eighteenth century in France, natural science and materialistic 
philosophy developed in connection with the development of 
the bourgeois method of production in these countries. 
(Bacon, Hobbes, Locke and others were representatives of 
English Materialism.) In France the Materialist philosophers 
of the eighteenth century (Diderot, Helvetius, Holbach, 
etc.)—representatives of the revolutionary bourgeoisie— 
conducted a relentless struggle against serfdom in institutions 
and ideas, nvaking use of the lessons of the English revolution 
while being disciples and continuers of English materialism 
in philosophy.— Ed. 
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derived element, which only exist at all by the 
condescension of the idea. And in this contradic¬ 
tion they floundered as well or as ill as they could. 

Then came Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 
With one blow it pulverised the contradiction, in 
that without circumlocutions it placed materialism 
on the throne again. Nature exists independently 
of all philosophy. It is the foimdation upon which 
we human beings, ourselves products of nature, 
have grown up. Nothing exists outside nature and 
man, and the higher beings our religious fantasies 
have created are only the fantastic reflection of our 
own essence. 

The spell was broken. The “system” was 
exploded and cast aside. And the contradiction, 
shown to exist only in our imagination, was dissolv¬ 
ed. One must himself have experienced the li¬ 
berating effect of this book to get an idea of it. En¬ 
thusiasm was general; we all became at once Feuer- 
bachians. How enthusiastically Marx greeted the 
new conception and how much—in spite of all 
critical reservations—he was influenced by it one 
may read in The Holy Eamily^. 

Even the shortcomings of the book contri¬ 
buted to its immediate effect. Its literary, some- 

^ The full title of the book of Marx and Engels is: The 
Holy Family, or a Criticism of Critical Criticism against 
Bruno Bauer & Co. “The Holy Family is a humorous nickname 
for the Bauer brothers, philosophers, and their disciples. 
These gentlemen preached criticism, which stands above any 
reality, above parties and politics, rejecting all practical activ¬ 
ity, and only “critically” contemplates the surrounding world 
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times even highflown, style secured for it a large 
public and was at any rate refreshing after long 
years of abstract and abstruse Hegelianising. The 
same is true of its' extravagant deification of love, 
which, coming after the intolerable sovereign rule 
of “pure reason,” had its excuse, if not justification. 
But what we must not forget is that it was precisely 
to these two weaknesses of Feuerbach that the 
“true socialism” which was spreading like a plague 
in “educated” Germany after 1844 became linked, 
putting literary phrases in the place of scientific 
knowledge, the liberation of mankind by means of 
“love” in place of the emancipation of the proletariat 
through the economic transformation of production 
—in short, losing itself in the nauseous fine writing 
and sentimentalising typified by Herr Karl Grun.i 
Another thing we must not forget is this: the 
Hegelian school was broken up, but Hegelian phi¬ 
losophy was not overcome through criticism; 
Strauss and Bauer each took one of its sides and set 
it polemically against the other. Feuerbach broke 

and the events which take place in it. Messrs Bauer and 
Co. judged the proletariat disdainfully as an uncritical mass. 
Marx and Engels decidedly attacked this absurd and harmful 
tendency. In the name of the worker—a real human person¬ 
ality, downtrodden by the ruling classes and the government 
—they called not for contemplation but for a struggle for a 
better order of society. They considered, of course the pro¬ 
letariat as the power that is capable of waging such a struggle 
and that is interested in it.” (Lenin, Alarx-Engels-Marxism, 
"Frederick Engels.”)— Ed. 

^ For a characterisation of German "true socialism,” 
see the Communist Manifesto.— Ed, 
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through the system and simply discarded it. But a 
philosophy is not disposed of by the mere assertion 
that it is false. And so powerful a work as Hegelian 
philosophy—^which had exercised so enormous an 
influence on the intellectual development of the 
nation—did not allow itself to be disposed of by 
simply being ignored. It had to be “sublated” in 
its own sense, that is, in the sense that while its form 
had to be annihilated through criticism, the new 
content which had been won through it had to be 
saved. How this was brought about we shall see 
below. 

But in the meantime the Revolution of 1848 
thrust the whole of philosophy aside as unceremoni¬ 
ously as Feuerbach had himself thrust aside Hegel. 
And in the process Feuerbach himself was also push¬ 
ed into the background. 



IDEALISM AND MATERIALISM 

The great basic question of all philosophy, 
especially of modern philosophy, is that concerning 
the relation of thinking and being. From the very 
early times when men, still completely ignorant of 
the structure of their own bodies, under the stimulus 
of dream apparitions^ came to believe that their 
thinking and sensation were not activities of their 
bodies, but of a distinct soul which inhabits 'the 
body and leaves it at death—from this time, men 
have been driven to reflect about the relation bet¬ 
ween this soul and the outside world. If in death 
it took leave of the body and lived on, there was no 
occasion to invent yet another distinct death for it. 
Thus arose the idea of its immortality which at that 
stage of development appeared not at all as a con¬ 
solation but as a fate against which it was no use 
fighting, and often enough, as among the Greeks, as 
a positive misfortune. Not religious desire for 
consolation, but the quandary arising from the 

^ Among savages and lower barbarians the idea is still 
universal that the human forms which appear in dreams are 
souls which have temporarily left their bodies; the real man 
is therefore held responsible for acts committed by his dream 
apparition against the dreamer. Thus B. Imthurn found 
this belief current, for example, among the Indians of 
Guiana in 1884.—Note by F. Engels.’ 
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common universal ignorance of what to do with 
this soul (once its existence had been accepted) after 
the death of the body—led in a general way to the 
tedious notion of personal immortality. In an 
exactly similar manner the first gods arose through 
the personification of natural forces. And these 
gods in the further development of religions assum¬ 
ed more and more an extra-mundane form, until 
finally by a process of abstraction, I might almost say 
of distillation, occurring naturally in the course 
of man’s intellectual development, out of the 
many more or less limited and mutually limiting 
gods there arose in the minds of men the idea 
of the one exclusive god of the monotheistic 
religions. 

Thus the question of the relation of thinking 
to being, the relation of spirit to nature—^the para¬ 
mount question of the whole of philosophy—has, 
no less than all religion, its roots in the narrow¬ 
minded and ignorant notions of savagery. But 
this question could for the first time be put forward 
in its whole acuteness, could achieve its full signi¬ 
ficance only after European society had awakened 
from the long hibernation of the Christian Middle 
Ages. The question of the position of thinking in 
relation to being, a question which, by the way, had 
played a great part also in the scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages, the question: which is primary, 
spirit or nature—that question, in relation to the 
Church, was sharpened into this : “Did god create 
the world or has the world been in existence 
eternally ?” 
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The answers which the philosophers gave to 
this question split them into two great camps. 
Those who asserted the primacy of spirit to nature 
and, therefore, in the last instance, assumed world 
creation in some form or other—(and among the 
philosophers Hegel, for example, this creation often 
becomes still more intricate and impossible than in 
Christianity)—comprised the camp of* idealism. 
The others, who regarded nature as primary, belong 
to the various schools of materialism. 

These two expressions, idealism and material¬ 
ism, primarily signify nothing more than this; and 
here also they are not used in any other sense. 
What confusion arises when some other meaning is 
put into them will be seen below. 

But the question of the relation of thinking and 
being has yet another side: in what relation do our 
thoughts about the world surrounding us stand to 
this world itself? Is our thinking capable of the 
cognition of the real world ? Are we able in our 
ideas and notions of the real world to produce a 
correct reflection of reality ? In philosophical 
language this question is called the question of the 
“identity of thinking and being,” and the over¬ 
whelming majority of philosophers give an affirma¬ 
tive- answer to this question. With Hegel, for 
example, its affirmation is self-evident: for what we 
perceive in the real world is precisely its thought- 
content—^that which makes the world a gradual 
realisation of the absolute idea which absolute idea 
has existed somewhere from eternity independent 
of the world and before the world. But it is mani- 
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fest without more ado that thought can know a 
content which is from the outset a thought-content. 
It is equally manifest that what is here to be proved 
is already tacitly contained in the pre-supposition. 
But that in no way prevents Hegel from drawing the 
further conclusion from his proof of the identity of 
thinking and being that his philosophy, because it 
is correct for his own thinking is therefore the only 
correct one and that the identity of thinking and 
being must prove its validity by mankind imme¬ 
diately translating his philosophy from theory into 
practice and transforming the whole world accord¬ 
ing to Hegelian principles. This is an illusion 
which he shares with well-nigh all philosophers. 

In addition there is yet another set^ of different 
philosophers—those who question the possibility 
of any cognition (or at least of an exhaustive cog¬ 
nition) of the world. To them, among the 
moderns, belong Hume and Kant, and they have 

^ Engels calls the philosophy of Kant and Hume agnos¬ 
ticism. The agnostic says: “J do not know whether there is 
an objective reality which is reflected by our senses. It is 
possible that we can correctly perceive the properties of a 
thing but are not able to grasp the thing itself by any sense or 
thought process.” The agnostics maintain that this “thing- 
in-itself” is beyond our ken. Engels therefore remarks: 
“To this Hegel has replied long ago: if you know all the quali¬ 
ties of a thing, you know the thing itself; nothing remains 
then but the fact that the said thing exists outside of us, and 
as soon as your senses have taught you this fact, you have 
grasped the last remnant of this thing, Kant’s celebrated un¬ 
knowable thing-in-itself.” (Engels, On Historical Material¬ 
ism^ — Bdl. 
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played a very important role in philosophical deve¬ 
lopment. What is decisive in the refutation of this 
view has already been said by Hegel—in so far as 
this was possible from an idealist standpoint. The 
materialistic additions made by Feuerbach are more 
ingenious than profound. The most telling refu¬ 
tation of this as of all other philosophical fancies is 
practice, experiment and industry. If we are 
able to prove the correctness of our conception of 
a natural process by making it ourselves, bringing it 
into being out of its conditions and using it for our 
own purposes into the bargain then there is an end 
of the Kantian incomprehensible “thing-in-itself.” 
The chemical substances produced in the bodies of 
plants and animals remained just such “things-in- 
themselves” until organic chemistry began to pro¬ 
duce them one after another, whereupon the “thing- 
in-itself” became a thing for us, as, for instance, 
alizarin, the colouring matter of the madder, which 
we no longer trouble to grow in the madder roots 
in the field but produce much more cheaply and 
simply from coal tar. For three hundred years the 
Copernican solar system was an hypothesis with a 
hundred, a thousand or ten thousand chances to 
one in its favour, but still always an hypothesis. 
But when Leverrier, by means of the data provided 
by this system, not only deduced the necessity of 
the existence of an unknown planet, but also calcu¬ 
lated the position in the heavens which this planet 
must necessarily occupy, and when Galle really 
found this planet, the Copernican system was 
proved. If, nevertheless, the. Neo-Kantians ate 
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I attempting to resurrect the Kantian conception in 
Germany and the agnostics that of Hume in England 
(where in fact it had never ceased to survive), this is 
—in view of their theoretical and practical refutation 
accomplished long ago—scientifically a regression 
and practically merely a shamefaced way of surrep¬ 
titiously accepting materialism, while denying it 
before the world.^ 

But during this long period from Descartes to 
Hegel and from Hobbes to Feuerbach, the philoso¬ 
phers were by no means impelled, as they thought 
they were, solely by the force of pure reason. On 
the contrary. What really pushed them forward 

^ ‘‘The principal feature of the philosophy of Kant is 
an attempted reconciliation of materialism, and idealism a 
compromise between the claims of both, a fusion of heteroge¬ 
neous and contrary philosophic tendencies into one system. 
When Kant admits that something outside of us—a thing- 
in-itself—corresponds to our perceptions he seems to be a 
materialist. WTien he, however, declares this thing-in-itself to 
be unknowable, transcendent, ‘trans-intelligible’—^he appears 
to be an idealist. Regarding experience as the only source of 
our knowledge, Kant seems to be turning towards sensational¬ 
ism and by way of sensationalism, under certain special con¬ 
ditions, toward materialism. Recognising the a-priority of 
space, time, and causality, etc., Kant seems to be turning to¬ 
wards idealism. Consistent materialists, and consistent ideal¬ 
ists, as well as the ‘pure’ agnostics and Humists, criticise him 
for this inconsistency.” (Lem’fj, “Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism,” Collected Works^ Vol. XIII,p. 163, English edition.) 

This dual philosophy was resurrected by the Neo- 
Kantians (Cohen, Natorp, etc.). Neo-Kantianism is in fact 
the philosophy of modern social-fascism (Max Adler, etc.). 
—Ed, 
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was the powerful and ever more rapidly onrushing 
progress of natural science and industry. Among 
the materialists this was plain on the surface, but the 
idealist systems also filled themselves more and more 
with a materialist content and attempted pantheistic- 
ally^ to reconcile the antithesis between mind and 
matter. Thus, ultimately, the Hegelian system re¬ 
presents merely a materialism idealistically turned 
upside down in method and content. 

It is, therefore, comprehensible that Starcke in 
his characterisation of Feuerbach first of all investi¬ 
gates the latter’s position in regard to this fundamen¬ 
tal question of the relation of thinking and being. 
After a short introduction, in which the views of 
the preceding philosophers, particularly since Kant, 
are described in unnecessarily ponderous philoso¬ 
phical language, and in which Hegel, by an all too 
formalistic adherence to certain passages of his 
work, gets far less than his due, there follows a 
detailed description of the course of development of 
Feuerbach’s “metaphysics” itself, as this course was 
reconstructed out of the sequence of those writings 
of this philosopher which have a bearing here. 
This description is industriously and carefully ela¬ 
borated, only, like the whole book, it is loaded with 
ballast of philosophical phraseology by no means 
everywhere unavoidable, which is the more disturb¬ 
ing in its effect, the less the author keeps to the man- 

^ Pantheism—^world outlook which identifies god with 
nature. Hegel was one of the most prominent representatives 
of pantheism.— Ed. 
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net of expression of one and the same school, or 
even of Feuerbach himself, and the more he 
interjects expressions of very different schools— 
especially of the tendencies now rampant and cal¬ 
ling themselves philosophical. 

The course of evolution of Feuerbach is that 
of an Hegelian—a never quite orthodox Hegelian, 
it is true—into a materialist; an evolution which 
a definite stage necessitates a complete rupture with' 
the idealist system of his predecessor. With irresist¬ 
ible force Feuerbach is finally forced* to the reali¬ 
sation that the Hegelian pre-mundane existence of 
the ^'absolute idea,’’ the of the logical 

categories”^ before the world existed, is nothing 
more than the fantastic survival of the belief in the 

^ In his Logic, Hegel classifies the principal conceptions 
as follows: being, becoming, quality, quantity, essence, ap¬ 
pearance, possibility, accident, necessity, reality, etc. These 
abstract basic conceptions are called “logical categories.’’’ 
According to Hegel, these categories have self-sustaining 
“eternal” existence, independent of man. In reality, concep¬ 
tions and inferences are merely the reflection in man’s mind of 
the processes going on in the material world. “Categories 
of Logic are factors of the cognition (ideas) of nature by man.” 
“The practices of man repeated a billion times, become fixed 
in man’s consciousness as figures of logic. These figures 
have the endurance of prejudice, and are axiomatic in charact¬ 
er precisely (and only) by virtue of this myriad repetition.” 
(Lenin, Miscellany, Vol. IX, pp. 230 and 267. Russian edi¬ 
tion.) The “logical categories” are precisely the ideal of 
which Marx speaks in the Postscript to the second German 
edition of the first volume of Capital: “The ideal is nothing 
else than the material world reflected by the human mind and 
translated into forms of thought,”— Ed, 
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existence of an extra-mundane creator; that the 
material, sensuously perceptible world to which we 
ourselves belong is the only reality; and that our 
consciousness and thiriking, however suprasensuous 
they may seem, are the product of a material, bodily 
organ, the brain. Matter is not a product of mind, 
but mind itself is merely the highest product of 
matter. This is, of course, pure materialism. 
But, having got so far, Feuerbach stops short. He 
cannot overcome the customary philosophical pre¬ 
judice, prejudice not against the thing but against 
the name materialism. He says: “To me material¬ 
ism is the foundation of the edifice of human essence 
■and knowledge, but to me it is not what it is to the 
physiologist, to the natural scientist in the narrow¬ 
er sense, for example, Moleschott, and necessarily 
so indeed from their standpoint and profession, 
the building itself. Backwards I fully agree with 
the materialists; but not forwards.” 

Here Feuerbach lumps together the material¬ 
ism that is a general world outlook resting upon 
a definite conception of the relation between matter 
and mind, and the special form in which this world 
outlook was expressed at a definite stage of his¬ 
torical development, vr^., in the eighteenth century. 
More than that, he confuses it with the shallow and 
vulgarised form in which the materialism of the 
eighteenth century continues to exist today in the 
minds of naturalists and physicians, the form which 
was preached on their tours in the ’fifties by Buch¬ 
ner, Vogt and Moleschott. But just as idealism 
underwent a series of stages of development, so 
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also did materialism. With each epoch-making 
discovery even in the sphere of natural science it 
has to change its form; and after history also was 
subjected to materialistic treatment, here also a 
new avenue of development has opened.^ 

The materialism of the last century was pre¬ 
dominantly mechanical, because at that time, of 
all natural sciences, mechanics and indeed only the 
mechanics of solid bodies—celestial and terrestrial— 
in short, the mechanics of gravity, had come to any 
definite close. Chemistry at that time existed only in 


1 In this connection it is important to remember the 
following words of Comrade Stalin: 

“Engels said that ‘materialism must take on a new aspect 
with each new great discovery/ We all know that none 
other than Lenin fulfilled this task, as far as his own time 
was concerned, in his remarkable work, Materialism and 
Empirio-Critiasm, 

“It is well known that Plekhanov, who loved to chaff 
Lenin for his ‘lack of concern’ for matters of philosophy, 
did not even dare to make a serious attempt to undertake such 
a task.” 

It is this “new aspect” of ‘materialism’ given by Lenin 
to the dialectical materialism of Marx and Engels which is 
properly designated as the “Leninist stage of Marxian phi¬ 
losophy”. The “new aspect” of materialism developed by 
Lenin is, of course, nothing more than the further develop¬ 
ment of the philosophy of Marx and Engels according to the 
development of the sciences primarily of the natural sciences, 
in the epoch in which Lenin lived. This must be accentuated, 
inasmuch as the social-fascists distort the facts by maintaining 
that Marxist philosophy and its Leninist aspect differ one 
from the other.— Ed, 
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its infantile, phlogistic form.^ Biology still lay in 
swaddling clothes; vegetable and animal organisms 
had been only roughly examined and were explained 
as the result of purely mechanical causes. As the 
animal was to Descartes, so was man a machine to 
the materialists of the eighteenth century. This 
exclusive application of the standards of mechanics 
to processes of a chemical and organic nature— 
in which processes, it is true, the laws of mechanics 
are also valid, but are pushed into the background 
by other and higher laws—constitutes a specific, 
but at that time, inevitable limitation of classical 
French materialism. 

The second specific limitation of this material¬ 
ism lay in its inability to comprehend the universe 
as a process—as matter developing in an historical 
process. This was in accordance with the level of 
the natural science of that time, and with the meta¬ 
physical, /.(?., anti-dialectical manner of philosophis¬ 
ing connected with it. Nature, it was known, 

1 According to this theory, the essence of combustion 
consisted in this: that a burning body gives off a special ig¬ 
neous substance called phlogiston. At the end of the eighteenth 
century, scientists were groping for another explanation 
of the process of combustion. Lavoisier, a French chemist, 
taking advantage of certain suggestions made by Priestley, 
an English chemist, advanced the theory that during combus¬ 
tion no secret substance such as phlogiston was being given 
off by the burning body, but that, on the contrary, a separate 
element, oxygen, unites with the burning body. By this 
discovery, as Engels says, Lavoisier “placed chemistry, which 
had so long stood on its head, squarely on its feet.” (Intro¬ 
duction by Engels to Capital^ Vol. II.)— Rd. 
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was in constant motion. But according to the 
ideas of that time, this motion turned eternally in a 
circle and therefore never moved from the spot; it 
produced the same results over and over again. 
This conception was at that time inevitable. The 
Kantian theory of the origin of the solar system^ 
had been put forward but recently and was regarded 
merely as a curiosity. The history of the develop¬ 
ment of the earth, geology, was still totally unknown, 
and the conception that the animate natural beings 
of today are the result of a long sequence of develop¬ 
ment from the simple to the complex could not at 
that time scientifically be put forward at all. The 
unhistorical view of nature was therefore inevitable. 
We have the less reason to reproach the philoso¬ 
phers of the eighteenth century on this account, since 
the same thing is found in Hegel. According to 
him, nature, as a mere “alienation” of the idea, is 
incapable of development in time—capable only of 
extending its manifoldness in space, so that it dis¬ 
plays simultaneously and alongside of one another 
all the stages of development comprised in it, and 
is condemned to an eternal repetition of the same 
process. This absurdity of a development in space, 
but outside of time—the fundamental condition of 
all development—Hegel imposes upon nature just 
at the very time when geology, embryology, the 
physiology of plants and animals, and organic 

^The theory which holds that the sun and the planets 
originated from revolving, incandescent nebulous masses. 
~EJ. ■ 
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chemistry were being built up, and when every¬ 
where on the basis of these new sciences brilliant 
foreshadowings of the later theory of evolution were 
appearing {e.g.^ Goethe and Lamarck). But the 
system demanded it; hence the method, for the 
sake of the system, had to become untrue to itself. 

This same unhistorical conception prevailed 
also in the domain of history. Here the struggle 
against the remnants of the Middle Ages blurred the 
view. The Middle Ages were regarded as a mere 
interruption of history by a thousand years of uni¬ 
versal barbarism. The great progress made in the 
Middle Ages—the extension of the area of European 
culture, the bringing into existence there of great 
nations, capable of survival, and finally the enor¬ 
mous technical progress of the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries—all this was not seen. Conse¬ 
quently a rational insight into the great historical 
inter-connections was made impossible, and history 
served at best as a collection of examples and il¬ 
lustrations for the use of philosophers. 

The vulgarising pedlars who in Germany in 
the ’fifties busied themselves with materialism by 
no means overcame the limitations of their teachers. 
All the advances of natural science which had been 
made in the meantime served them only as new 
proofs against the existence of a creator of the world; 
and, in truth, it was quite outside their scope to 
develop the theory any further. Though idealism 
was at the end of its tether and was dealt a death 
blow by the Revolution of 1848, it had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing that materialism had for the mo- 
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ment fallen lower still. Feuerbach was unquestion¬ 
ably right when he refused to take responsibility 
for this materialism; only he should not have con¬ 
founded the doctrines of these hedge-preachers 
with materialism in general.^ 

Here, however, two things must be pointed 

out. 

First, during Feuerbach’s lifetime, natural 
science was still involved in a process of violent 
fermentation—^which only during the last fifteen 
years has reached a relatively clear conclusion. 
New scientific data were acquired to a hitherto un¬ 
heard-of extent, but the establishing of inter-re¬ 
lations, and thereby the bringing of order into this 
chaos of discoveries following closely upon each 
other’s heels has only quite recently become pos¬ 
sible for the first time. It is true that Feuerbach 
had lived to see all three of the decisive discoveries 
—that of the cell, the transformation of energy and 
the theory of evolution named after Darwin. But 
how could the lonely philosopher, living in rural 
solitude, be able sufficiently to follow scientific 
developments in order to appreciate at their full 
value discoveries which scientists themselves at 
that time either contested or did not adequately 
know how to make use of? The blame for this 
falls solely upon the wretched conditions in Ger¬ 
many, in consequence of which cobweb-spinning 

^At this point Engels’ MS. originally had another 
draft which he later omitted. These pages are printed 
herein. 
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eclectic flea-crackers had taken possession of the 
chairs of philosophy, while Feuerbach, who to¬ 
wered above them all, had to rusticate and grow 
sour in a little village. It is therefore not Feuer¬ 
bach’s fault that the historical conception of nature, 
which had now become possible and which removed 
all the one-sidedness of French materialism, remain¬ 
ed inaccessible to him. 

Secondly, Feuerbach is quite correct in assert¬ 
ing that the exclusively natural-scientific material¬ 
ism was indeed “the foundation of the edifice of 
human...knowledge, but...not...the building itself.” 
For we live not only in nature but also in human 
society, and this also no less than nature has its 
history of development and its science. It was 
therefore a question of bringing the science of 
society (i.e., the sum total of the so-called historical 
and philosophical sciences) into harmony with the 
materialist foundation, and of reconstructing it 
thereupon. But it did not falNto Feuerbach’s lot 
to do this. In spite of the “foundation,” he re¬ 
mained here bound by the traditional idealist fet¬ 
ters, a fact which he recognises in these words: 
“Backwards I...agree with the materialists; but not 
forwards!” But it was Feuerbach himself who did 
not go “forward” here, in the social domain, who 
did not get beyond his standpoint of 1840 or 1844. 
And this indeed was again chiefly due to his isola¬ 
tion—^which compelled him, who, of all philoso¬ 
phers, was the most inclined to social intercourse, 
to produce thoughts out of his solitary head 
instead of in amicable and hostile encounters with 
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Other men of his own calibre. Later we shall see 
in detail how much he remained an idealist in this 
sphere. 

It need only be added here that Starcke looks for 
Feuerbach’s idealism in the wrong place. “Feuer¬ 
bach is an idealist; he believes in the progress of 
mankind” (p. 19), “The foundation, the sub¬ 
structure of the whole, remains nevertheless ideal¬ 
ism. Realism for us is nothing more than a pro¬ 
tection against wrong paths, while we follow our 
ideal trends. Are not compassion, love and en¬ 
thusiasm for truth and justice ideal forces?” (p. viii). 

In the first-place, idealism here means nothing 
but the pursuit of “ideal” aims. But these neces¬ 
sarily have to do at the most with Kantian idealism 
and its “categorical imperative,”^ but Kant him¬ 
self called his philosophy “transcendental idealism” 
by no means because he dealt therein also with 
moral ideals, but for quite other reasons, as Starcke 
will remember. The , superstition that philoso¬ 
phical idealism is pivoted round a belief in moral, 
i.e., social, “ideals,” arose outside philosophy, 

^ In Kantian philosophy this is the term applied to the 
law of ethics. In the words of Kant, two things produce 
the greatest impression upon him: the starry sky above us 
and the law of ethics within us. This law, in Kant’s opinion, 
is immutable, is established for all eternity and imperiously 
prescribes to people their conduct. As a matter of fact, the 
practical philosophy of Kant was only the abstract ideologi¬ 
cal expression of bourgeois ethics and the seal of the weakness 
and immaturity of the German bourgeoisie was impressed 
upon it.— Ed. 
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among the German philistines who learned by heart 
from Schiller’s poems the few morsels of philoso¬ 
phical culture they needed. No one has criticised 
more severely the impotent “categorical imperative” 
of Kant—impotent because it demands the impos¬ 
sible, and therefore never attains to any reality— 
no one has more cruelly derided the philistine senti¬ 
mental enthusiasm for unrealisable ideals purveyed 
by Schiller than the complete idealist Hegel. (See, 
for example, his Phenomenology.) 

In the second place, we cannot get away from 
the fact that everything that sets men acting must 
find its way through their brains—even eating and 
drinking, which begins as a consequence of the 
sensation of hunger or thirst transmitted through the 
brain, and ends as a result of the sensation of satis¬ 
faction likewise transmitted through the brain. The 
influences of the external world upon man express 
themselves in his brain, are reflected therein as 
feelings, thoughts, instincts, volitions—^in short, 
as “ideal tendencies,” and in this form become 
“ideal powers.” If, then, a man is converted into 
an idealist because he “follows ideal tendencies” 
and admits that “ideal powers” have an influence 
over him—then every person who is at all normally 
developed is a born idealist and how, in that case, 
can there still be any materialist? 

In the third place, the conviction that humanity, 
at least at the present moment, moves on the whole 
in a progressive direction has absolutely nothing 
to do with the antithesis between materialism and 
idealism. The French materialists equally with the 
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deists^ Voltaire and Rousseau held this conviction 
to an almost fanatical degree, and often made the 
greatest personal sacrifices for it. If ever anybody 
dedicated his whole life to the “enthusiams for truth 
and justice”—^using this phrase in the good sense 
—^it was Diderot. If, therefore, Starcke declares 
all this to be “idealism,” this merely proves that the 
word materialism has lost all meaning for him— 
as has also the whole antithesis between the two 
standpoints. 

The fact is that Starcke, although perhaps un¬ 
consciously, in this makes an unpardonable conces¬ 
sion to the traditional philistine prejudice against 
the word materialism resulting from the long- 
continued defamation by the priests. By the word 
materialism the philistine understands gluttony, 
drunkenness, lust of the eye, lust of the flesh, ar¬ 
rogance, cupidity, avarice, miserliness, profit¬ 
hunting and stock-exchange swindling—^in short, 

^ Deism—philosophical school inimical to the positive 
religions with their cult of a personal god but which does not 
completely reject the idea of god. This school retains god 
as the original cause of everything, as the force which gives 
the first impulse. The deists do not break finally with the 
idea of god as do the consistent materialists (who are atheists). 
The deists recognise a god who plays the same role as the king 
under the English constitution which is limited by laws which 
he cannot revoke without Parliament, Similarly the god 
of the deists, who according to them created nature, is limited 
by the laws of nature and cannot act arbitrarily, create miracles 
in contravention of these laws. Thus deism afforded the pos¬ 
sibility of recognising the conclusions of materialism in 
inconsistent, concealed form.— Ed, 
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all the filthy vices in which he himself indulges in 
private. By the word idealism he understands the 
belief in virtue, universal philanthrophy and in a 
general way a “better world,” of which he boasts 
before others, but in which he himself at the ut¬ 
most believes only so long as he is going through 
the depression or bankruptcy consequent upon his 
customary “materialist” excesses. It is then that 
he sings his favourite song, “What is man ?—Half 
beast I Half angel!” 

For the rest, Starcke takes great pains to defend 
Feuerbach against the attacks and doctrines of the 
vociferous lecturers who today go by the name of 
philosophers in Germany. For people who are 
interested in this afterbirth of German classical 
philosophy this is a matter of importance; for 
Starcke himself it may have appeared necessary. 
We, however, will spare the reader this. 



FEUERBACH’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
AND ETHICS 

The real idealism of Feuerbach becomes 
evident as soon as we come to his philosophy of 
religion and ethics. He by no means wishes to 
abolish religion: he wants to perfect it. Philoso¬ 
phy itself must be absorbed in religion. “The 
periods of humanity are distinguished only by 
religious changes. An historical movement is 
fundamental oidy when it is rooted in the hearts 
of men. The heart is not a form of religion, so 
that the latter should exist also in the heart; the 
heart is the essence of religion.” (Quoted by Starcke, 
p. 168, German edition.) According to Feuerbach, 
religion is the relation based on the affections, the 
relation based on the heart, between man and man, 
which until now has sought its truth in a fantastic 
reflection of reality—in the fantastic reflection of 
human qualities through the medium of one or 
many gods. But now it finds its truth directly 
and without any intermediary in the love between 
the “I” and the “Thou.” Thus, finally, with 
Feuerbach sex love becomes one of the highest 
forms, if not the highest form, of the practice of 
his religion. 

Now relations between man and man, based 
on affection, and especially between the sexes. 
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have existed as long as mankind has. Sex love in 
particular has undergone a development and won 
a place during the last eight hundred years which 
has made it a compulsory pivotal point of all poetry 
during this period. The existing positive reli¬ 
gions have limited themselves in this matter to the 
bestowal of a higher consecration upon state- 
regulated sex love (z.^., upon the marriage laws) 
and they could all disappear completely tomorrow 
without changing in the slightest the practice of 
love and friendship. The Christian religion in 
France was, as a matter of fact, so completely 
swept away in the years 1793-98 that even Napolean 
could not re-introduce it without opposition and 
difficulty; and this without any desire for a subs¬ 
titute, in Feuerbach’s sense, making itself felt in 
the interval. 

Feuerbach’s idealism consists here in this: 
he does not simply accept mutual relations based 
on reciprocal inclination between human beings, 
such as sex love, friendship, compassion, self- 
sacrifice, etc., as what they are in themselves— 
without associating them with any particular re¬ 
ligion which to him, too, belongs to the past; but 
instead he asserts that they will come to their full 
realisation for the first time as soon as they are 
consecrated by the name of religion. The chief 
thing for him is not that these purely human rela¬ 
tions exist, but that they shall be conceived of 
as the new, true religion. They are to have full 
value only after they have been marked with a reli¬ 
gious stamp. Religion is derived from religare 
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and meant originally “a bond.” Therefore, every 
bond between two men is a religion. Such etymo¬ 
logical tricks are the last resource of idealist philo¬ 
sophy. Not what the word has meant according 
to the historical development of its actual use, 
but what it ought to mean according to its deriva¬ 
tion is what counts. And so sex love and the inter¬ 
course between the sexes is apotheosised to a 
“religion”, merely in order that the word reli¬ 
gion, which is so dear to idealistic memories, may 
not disappear from the language. The Parisian 
reformers of the type of Louis Blanc used to speak 
in precisely the same way in the ’forties. They 
likewise could conceive of a man without religion 
only a monster, and used to say: ‘*Donc, Vathiisme 
c’est votre religion If Feuerbach wishes to estab¬ 

lish a true religion upon the basis of an essentially 
materialist conception of nature, that is the same 
as regarding modern chemistry as true alchemy. 
If religion can exist without its god, alchemy can 
exist without its philosopher’s stone. By the way, 
there exists a very close connection between alchemy 
and religion. The philosopher’s stone has many 
god-like properties and the Egyptian-Greek alche¬ 
mists of the first two centuries of our era contri¬ 
buted their share to the development of Christian 
doctrines, as the data given by Kopp and Berthe- 
lot have proved. 

Feuerbach’s assertion that “the periods of 
human development are distinguished only by 

^Well, then, atheism is your religion!— Ed. 

6 
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religious changes” is decidedly false. Great) his¬ 
torical turning points have been accompanied by 
religious changes only so far as the three world 
religions which have existed up to the present— 
Buddhism, Christianity and Islam—are con¬ 
cerned. The old primitive tribal and national 
religions did not proselytise and lost all their power 
of resistance as soon as the independence of the 
tribe or people was lost. For the Germans it 
was sufficient to have simple contact with the decay¬ 
ing Roman Empire and with its newly adopted 
Christian world-religion which fitted its economic, 
political and ideological conditions. Only with 
these more or less artificially created world reli¬ 
gions, particularly Christianity and Islam, do v-e 
find that general historical movements acquire a 
religious imprint. Even in regard to Christianity 
the religious stamp in revolutions of really uni¬ 
versal significance is restricted to the first stages of 
the struggle for the emancipation of the bour¬ 
geoisie—from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries—and is to be accounted for not as Feuer¬ 
bach thinks by the hearts of men and their religious 
needs but by the entire previous history of the 
Middle Ages which knew no other form of ideo¬ 
logy than religion and theology. But when the 
bourgeoisie of the eighteenth century was streng¬ 
thened enough likewise to possess an ideology 
of its own, suited to its own class standpoint, it 
made its great and conclusive revolution, the 
French, appealing exclusively to juristic and political 
ideas, and troubling itself with religion only 
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in so far as this stood in its way. But it never 
occurred to it to put a new religion in place of the 
old. Everyone mows how Robespierre failed in 
his attempt. 

The possibility of purely human sentiments 
in the intercourse with other human beings has 
nowadays been sufficiently curtailed by the society 
in which we live, which is based upon class antago¬ 
nism and class rule. We have therefore no reason 
to curtail it still more by exalting these sentiments 
to a religion. And similarly the understanding 
of the great historical class struggles has already 
been sufficiently obscured by current historiogra¬ 
phy, particularly in Germany, so that there is dso 
no need for us to make such an understanding totally 
impossible by transforming the history of these 
struggles into a mere appendix of ecclesiastical 
history. Already here it becomes evident how far 
today we have moved beyond Feuerbach. His 
“finest passages” in glorification of his new religion 
of love are totally unreadable today. 

The only religion which Feuerbach examines 
seriously is Christianity, the world-religion of the 
Occident based upon monotheism. He proves 
that the Christian god is only a fantastic reflection, 
a mirror-image, of man. Now, this god is, how¬ 
ever, himself the product of a tedious process of 
abstraction, the concentrated quintessence of the 
numerous earlier tribal and national gods. And 
man, whose image this god is, is therefore also 
not a real man, but likewise the quintessence of 
the numerous real men, man in the abstract, there- 
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fore himself again a mental image. The same 
Feuerbach who, on every page, preaches sensuous¬ 
ness, absorption in the concrete, in actuality, be¬ 
comes thoroughly abstract as soon as he begins to 
talk of any other than mere sex relations between 
human beings. 

Of these relations only one aspect appeals to 
him: morality. And here Feuerbach’s astonishing 
poverty when compared with Hegel again becomes 
striking. The latter’s ethics or doctrine of moral 
conduct is the philosophy of law and embraces: i) 
abstract right; 2) morality; 5) moral conduct 
under which again are comprised: the family, civil 
society and the state. Here the content is as real¬ 
istic as the form is idealistic. Besides morality 
the whole sphere of law, economy, politics is here 
included. With Feuerbach it is just the reverse. 
In form he is realistic since he takes his start from 
man; but there is absolutely no mention of the world 
in which this man lives; hence this “man” remains 
always the same abstract man who occupied the 
field in the philosophy of religion. For this man 
is not bom of woman: he issues, as from a chrysalis, 
from the god of the monotheistic religions. He 
therefore does not live in a real world historically 
created and historically determined. It is true 
he has intercourse with other men, but each one of 
them is, however, just as much an abstraction as 
he himself is. In the Philosophy of Rjeligion we still 
had men and women, but in the 'Ethics even this 
last distinction disappears altogether. Feuerbach, 
to be sure, at long intervals makes such statements 
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as: “A man thinks differently in a palace and in a 
hut.” “If because of hunger, of misery, you have 
no food stuff in your body, you likewise have no 
stuff for morality in your head or heart.” “Politics 
must become our religion,” etc. But Feuerbach 
is absolutely incapable of achieving anything with 
these remarks. They remain purely figures of 
speech; and even Starcke has to admit that for Feuer¬ 
bach politics constituted an impassable frontier and 
the science of society, sociology, was terra incog¬ 
nita^ to him. 

He appears just as |uperficial, in comparison 
with Hegel, in his treatment of the antithesis of 
good and evil. “One believes one is saying some¬ 
thing great,” Hegel remarks, “If one says that ‘man 
is naturally good.’ But one forgets that one says 
something far greater when one says ‘man is natur¬ 
ally evil.’ ” According to Hegel, evil is the form 
in which the motive force of historical develop¬ 
ment presents itself. This, indeed, contains the 
twofold significance that while, on the one hand, 
each new advance necessarily appears as a sacrilege 
against things hallowed, as a rebellion against 
conditions which, however old and moribund, 
have still been sanctified by custom; on the other 
hand, it is precisely the wicked passions of man— 
greed and lust for power—^which, since the emer¬ 
gence of class antagonisms, serve as levers of his¬ 
torical development—a fact of which the history of 
feudalism and of the bourgeoisie, for example. 


1 Unknown land.— Ed. 
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constitutes a single continual proof. But it does 
not occur to Feuerbach to investigate the historical 
role of moral evil. To him history is altogether 
a mysterious domain in which he feels ill at ease. 
Even his dictum: “Man as he sprang originally 
from nature was only a mere creature of nature, 
not a man. Man is a product of men, of culture, 
of history”—even this dictum with him remains 
absolutely sterile. 

What Feuerbach has to tell us about morals 
can, therefore, only be extremely meagre. The 
urge towards happiness i^ innate in man, and must 
therefore form the basis of all morals. But the 
urge towards happiness is subject to a double cor¬ 
rection. First, by the natural consequences of our 
actions: after the debauch come the “blues,” and 
habitual excess is followed by illness. Secondly, 
by its social consequences: if we do not respect the 
similar urge of other people towards happiness 
they will defend themselves, and so interfere with 
our own urge towards happiness. 

Consequently, in order to satisfy our urge, 
we must be in a position to appreciate rightly the 
results of our conduct and must likewise allow 
others an equal right to seek happiness. Rational 
self-restraint with regard to ourselves, and love— 
again and again love !—^in our intercourse with 
others—^these are the basic laws of Feuerbach’s 
morality; from them all others are derived. And 
neither the most talented utterances of Feuerbach 
nor the strongest eulogies of Starcke can 
hide the tenuity and superficiality of these few 
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propositions. 

Only very exceptionally, and in no case to his 
and other people’s profit, can an individual satisfy 
his urge towards happiness by preoccupation with 
himself. Rather it requires pre-occupation with 
the outside world, means to satisfy his needs, that 
is to say means of subsistence, an individual of the 
opposite sex, books, conversation, argument, acti¬ 
vities, articles for use and working up. Feuerbach’s 
morality either presupposes that these means and 
objects of satisfaction are given to every individual 
as a matter of course, or else it offers only inappli¬ 
cable good advice and is therefore not worth a 
brass farthing to people who are without these 
means. And Feuerbach himself states this in the 
dry words: “A man thinks differently in a palace 
and in a hut. If because of hunger, of misery, 
you have no food stuff in your body you likewise 
have no stuff for morality in your head or 
heart.” 

Do matters fare any better in regard to the equal 
right of others to the pursuit of happiness Feuer¬ 
bach posed this claim as absolute, as holding good 
in all times and circumstances. But since when 
has it been valid ? Was there ever in antiquity 
between slaves and masters, or in the Middle Ages 
between serfs and barons, any talk about an equal 
right to the pursuit of happiness ? Was not the 
urge towards happiness of the oppressed class 
sacrificed ruthlessly and “by right of law” to the 
interests of the ruling class ?—Yes, that was 
indeed immoral; nowadays, however, equality of 
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rights is recognised—^recognised in words, since 
the bourgeoisie, in its fight against feudalism and 
in the development of capitalist production, was 
compelled to abolish all privileges of estate, i.e., 
personal privileges, and to introduce the equality 
of all individuals before the law, first in the sphere 
of private law, then gradually also in the sphere of 
state law. But the urge towards happiness thrives 
only to a trivial extent on ideal rights. To the 
greatest extent of all it thrives on material means; 
and capitalist production takes care to ensure that 
the great majority of those with equal rights shall 
get only what is essential for bare, existence. Capi¬ 
talist production has therefore little more respect, 
if indeed any more, for the “equal right to the pur¬ 
suit of happiness” of the majority than had slavery 
or serfdom. And are we better off in regard to 
the mental means to happiness, the educational 
means ? Is not “the schoolmaster of Sadowa”^ 
himself a mythical person ? 

More than that. According to Feuerbach’s 
theory of morals the Stock Exchange is the highest 
temple of moral, conduct provided only that one 
always speculates correctly 1 If my urge towards 
happiness leads me to the Stock Exchange, and if 
there I correctly gauge the consequences of my 
actions so that only agreeable results and no dis¬ 
advantages ensue, that is, if I always win, then I 


^The victory of Kdniggratz (Sadowa) was called a 
victory of the Prussian schoolmaster, /.<(., of the superior 
Prussian culture.— 'Ed. 
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am fulfilling Feuerbach’s precept. Moreover, I 
do not thereby interfere with the equal right of 
another person to pursue his happiness: for that 
other man went to the Exchange just as voluntarily 
as I did and in concluding the speculative trans¬ 
action with me he has followed his urge towards 
happiness as I have followed mine. Should he lose 
his money, then by that very fact his activity is 
proved to have been immoral, because of his bad 
reckoning, and since I have given him the punish¬ 
ment he deserves, I can even slap my chest proudly, 
like a modern i^adamanthus.^ Love, too, rules 
on the Stock Exchange, in so far as it is not simply 
a sentimental figure of speech, for each finds in 
others the satisfaction of his own urge towards 
happiness, which is just what love ought to achieve 
and how it acts in practice. And if I gamble with 
correct prevision of the consequences of my opera¬ 
tions, and therefore with success, I fulfil all the 
strictest injunctions of Feuerbachian morality—and 
become a rich man into the bargain. In other 
words, Feuerbach’s morality is cut exactly to the 
pattern of modem capitalist society, little as Feuer¬ 
bach himself might imagine or desire it. 

But love !—^yes, with Feuerbach, love is every¬ 
where and at all times the wonder-working god 
who should help to surmount aU difficulties of 
practical life—and that in a society which is split 

^ According to Greek mythology, Rhadamanthus 
was appointed judge in hell because of his righteousness, 

—Ed. 
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into classes with diametrically opposite interests. 
At this point the last relic of its revolutionary 
character disappears from the philosophy, leaving 
only the old cant: Love one another—^fall into each 
other’s arms regardless of distinctions of sex or 
estate—a universal orgy of reconciliation. 

In short, the Feuerbachian theory of morals 
fares like all its predecessors. It is designed to suit 
all periods, all peoples and all conditions, and 
precisely for that reason it is never and nowhere 
applicable. It remains, as regards the real world, 
as powerless as Kant’s categorical imperative. In 
reality every class, even every profession, has its 
own morality, and even this it violates whenever 
it can do so with impunity. And “love”, which 
is to unite all, manifests itself in wars, altercations, 
law-suits, domestic broils, divorces and every 
possible exploitation of one by another. 

Now how was it possible that the powerful 
impetus given by Feuerbach turned out to be so 
unfruitful for himself ? For the simple reason 
that Feuerbach himself never contrives to escape 
from the realm of abstraction—for which he has 
a deadly hatred—into that of living reality. He 
clings hard to nature and humanity; but nature 
and humanity remain always mere words with 
him. He is incapable of telling us anything defi¬ 
nite either about real nature or real men. But 
from th» abstract men of Feuerbach one arrives at 
real living men only when one considers them as 
participants in history. And that is what Feuer¬ 
bach resisted, and therefore the year 1848, which 
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he did not understand, signified for him merely the 
final break with the real world, retirement into soli¬ 
tude. The blame for this again chiefly falls on the 
conditions then obtaining in Germany, which 
condemned him to rot away miserably. 

But the step which Feuerbach did not take 
nevertheless had to be taken. The cult of abstract 
man which formed the kernel of Feuerbach’s new 
religion had to be replaced by the science of teal 
men and of their historical development. This 
further development of Feuerbach’s standpoint 
beyond Feuerbach himself was inaugurated by Marx 
in 1845 in the Ho/y Family. 



DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 

Strauss, Bauer, Stirner, Feuerbach—^these were 
the offshoots of Hegelian philosophy, in so far as 
they did not abandon the field of philosophy. 
Strauss, after his L,ife of Jesus and Dogmatics, pro¬ 
duced only literary studies in philosophy and 
ecclesiastical history after the fashion of Renan. 
Bauer only achieved something in the field of the 
history of the origin of Christianity, though what he 
did here was important. Stirner remained a curio¬ 
sity, even after Bakunin blended him with Prou¬ 
dhon and labelled the blend “anarchism.” Feuer¬ 
bach alone was of significance as a philosopher. 
But not only did philosophy—claimed to soar 
above all sciences and to be the all comprehensive 
science of sciences—remain for him as impassable 
barrier, an unassailable holy thing, but as a philo¬ 
sopher, too, he stopped half-way; the lower half 
of him was materialist, the upper half idealist. 
He was incapable of disposing of Hegel through 
criticism; he simply threw him aside as useless, 
while he himself, compared with the encyclopaedic 
wealth of the Hegelian system, achieved nothing 
positive beyond a grandiloquent religion of love 
and a meagre, impotent system of morals. 

Out of the dissolution of the Hegelian school, 
however, there developed still. another tendency. 
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the only one which has borne real fruit. And this 
tendency is essentially connected with the name of 
Marx.^ 

The separation from the Hegelian school was 
here also the result of a return to the materialist 
standpoint. That means it was resolved to compre¬ 
hend the real world—^nature and history—^just as 
it presents itself to everyone who approaches it 
free from pre-conceived idealist fancies. It was 
decided relentlessly to sacrifice every idealist fancy 
which could not be brought into harmony with the 
facts conceived in their own and not in a fan¬ 
tastic connection. And materialism means nothing 
more than this. But here the materialistic world 
outlook was taken really seriously for the first time 
and was carried through consistently—at least 

^Here I may be permitted to make a personal expla¬ 
nation. Lately repeated reference has been made to my share 
in this theory, and so I can hardly avoid saying a few words 
here to settle this particular point. I cannot deny that both 
before and during my forty years^ collaboration with Marx I 
had certain independent share in laying the formulations, and 
more particularly in elaborating the theory. But the greater 
part of its leading basic principles, particularly in the realm 
of economics and history, and, above all, its final, clear for¬ 
mulation, belong to Marx, What I contributed—at any rate 
with the exception of a few special studies—Marx could very 
well have done without me. What Marx accomplished I 
would not have achieved. Marx stood higher, saw farther, 
and took a wider and quicker view than all the rest of us. 
Marx was a genius; we others were at best talented. With¬ 
out him the theory would not be what it is today. It there¬ 
fore rightly bears his name .—Note ly F. Eftgels. 
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in its basic features—in all domains of knowledge 
concerned. 

Hegel was not simply put aside. On the con¬ 
trary, one started out from his revolutionary side 
described above, from the dialectical method. 
But in its Hegelian form this method was unusable. 
According to Hegel, dialectics is the self-develop¬ 
ment of the concept. The absolute concept does 
not only exist—^where unknown—^from eternity, 
it is also the actual living soul of the whole existing 
world. It develops into itself through all the 
preliminary stages v/hich are treated at length in 
the Lc)g/i' and which are all included in it. Then it 
“alienates” itself by changing into nature, where, 
without consciousness of itself, disguised as the 
necessity of nature, it goes through a new develop¬ 
ment and finally comes again to self-consciousness 
in man. This self-consciousness then elaborates 
itself again in history from the crude form until 
finally the absolute concept again comes to itself 
completely in the Hegelian philosophy. Accord¬ 
ing to Hegel, therefore, the dialectical develop¬ 
ment apparent in nature and history, i.e., the causal 
interconnection of the progressive movement from 
the lower to the higher, which asserts itself through 
all zig-zag movements and temporary setback, 
is only a miserable copy of the self-movement of 
the concept going on from eternity, no one knows 
where, but at all events independently of any think¬ 
ing human brain. This ideological reversal had 
to be done away with. We comprehended the 
concepts in our heads once more materialistically 
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—as images of real things instead of regarding the 
real things as images of this or that stage of deve¬ 
lopment of the absolute concept. Thus dialectics 
reduced itself to the science of the general laws of 
motion—both of the external world and of human 
thought—two sets of laws which are identical in 
substance, but differ in their expression in so far as 
the human mind can apply them consciously, while 
in nature and also up to now for the most part in 
human history, these laws assert themselves uncon¬ 
sciously in the form of external necessity in the midst 
of an endless series of seeming accidents. Thereby 
the dialectic of the concept itself became'merely the 
conscious reflex of the dialectical motion of the real 
world and the dialectic of Hegel was placed upon 
its head; or rather, turned off its head, on which it 
was standing before, and placed upon its feet again. 
And this materialist dialectic which for years has 
been our best working tool and our sharpest weapon 
was, remarkably enough, discovered not only by 
us, but also independently of us and even of Hegel 
by a German worker, Joseph Dietzgen. 

In this way, however, the revolutionary side of 
Hegelian philosophy was again taken up and at the 
same time freed from the idealist trammels which 
in Hegel’s hands had prevented its consistent execu¬ 
tion. The great basic thought that the world is 
not to be comprehended as a complex of ready¬ 
made things^ but as a complex of processes, in which 
the things apparently stable no less than their 
mind-images in our heads, the concepts, go through 
an uninterrupted change of coming into being and 
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passing away, in which, in spite of all seeming acci¬ 
dents and of all temporary retrogression, a progres¬ 
sive development asserts itself in the end—^this 
great fundamental thought has, especially since the 
time of Hegel, so thoroughly permeated ordinary 
consciousness that in this generality it is scarcely 
ever contradicted. But to acknowledge this funda¬ 
mental thought in words and to apply it in reality 
in detail to each domain of investigation are two 
different things. If, however, investigation always 
proceeds from this standpoint, the demand for 
final solutions and eternal truths ceases once for all; 
one is always conscious of the necessary limitations 
of all acquired knowledge, of the fact that it is 
conditioned by the circumstances in which it was 
acquired. On the other hand, one no longer per¬ 
mits oneself to be imposed upon by the antithesis, 
insuperable for the still common old metaphysics, 
between true and false, good and bad, identical and 
different, necessary and accidental. One knows 
that these antithesis have only a relative validity; 
that that which is recognised now as true has also 
its latent false side which will later manifest itself, 
just as that which is now regarded as false has also 
its true side by virtue of which it could previously 
have been regarded as true. One knows that what 
is maintained to be necessary is composed of sheer 
accidents and that the so-called accidental is the 
form behind which necessity hides itself—and so 
on. 

The old method of investigation and thought 
which Hegel calls “metaphysical,” which preferred 
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to investigate things as given, as fixed and stable, 
a method the relics Of which still strongly haunt 
people’s minds, had a good deal of historical justi¬ 
fication in its day. It was necessary first to examine 
things before it was possible to examine processes. 
One had first to know what a particular thing was 
before one could observe the changes going on 
in connection with it. And such was the case with 
natural science. The old metaphysics which 
accepted things as finished objects arose from a 
natural science which investigated dead and living 
things as finished objects. But when, this investi¬ 
gation had progressed so far that it became possible 
to take the decisive step forward of transition to the 
systematic investigation of the changes which these 
things undergo in nature itself, then the last hour of 
the old metaphysics pounded in the realm of 
philosophy also. And in fact, while natural science 
up to the end of the last century was predominantly 
a collecting science, a science of finished things, in 
our century it is essentially a classifying science, a 
science of the processes, of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of these things and of the inter-connection 
which binds all these natural processes into one 
great whole. Physiology, which investigates the 
processes occurring in plant and animal organisms: 
embryology, which deals with the development 
of individual organisms from germ to maturity; 
geology, which investigates the gradual formation 
of the earth’s surface—all these are the offspring of 
our century. 

But, above all, there are three great discoveries 

7 
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which had enabled our knowledge of the inter¬ 
connection of natural processes to advance by 
leaps and boundsf first, the discovery of the cell 
as the unit from whose multiplication and differen¬ 
tiation the whole plant and animal body develops— 
so that not only is the development and growm of 
all higher organisms recognised to proceed accord¬ 
ing to a single general law, but also, in the capacity 
of the cell to change, the way is pointed out by 
which organisms can change their species and thus 
go through a more than individual development. 
Second, the, transformation of energy, which has 
demonstrated that all the so-called forces operative 
in the first instance in inorganic nature—^mechanical 
force and its complement, so-called potential energy, 
heat, radiation (light or radiant heat), electricity, 
magnetism and chemical energy—are different 
forms of manifestation of universal motion, which 
pass into one another in definite proportion so that 
in place of a certain quantity of the one which dis¬ 
appears, a certain quantity of another makes its 
appearance and thus the whole motion of nature is 
reduced to this incessant process of transformation 
from one form into another. Finally, the proof 
which Darwin first developed in connected form 
that the stock of organic products of nature sur¬ 
rounding us to-day, including mankind, is the result 
of a long process of evolution from a few original 
vmicellular germs, and that these again have arisen 
from protoplasm or albumen which came into exis¬ 
tence by chemical means. 

Thanks to these three great discoveries and 
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the other immense advances in natural science, we 
have now arrived at the point where we can demons¬ 
trate as a whole the inter-connection between 
the processes in nature not only in particular spheres 
but also in the inter-connection of these particular 
spheres themselves, and so can present in an approx¬ 
imately systematic form 'a comprehensive view 
of the inter-connection in nature by means of the 
facts provided by empirical natural science itself. 
To furnish this comprehensive view was formerly 
the task of so-called natural philosophy. It could 
do this only by putting in place of the real but as 
yet unknown inter-connections ideal and imaginary 
ones, filling out the missing facts by figments of 
the mind and bridging the actual gaps merely in 
imagination. In the course of this procedure it 
conceived many brilliant ideas and foreshadowed 
many later discoveries, but it also produced a con¬ 
siderable amount of nonsense, which indeed could 
not have been otherwise. To-day, when one needs 
to comprehend the results of natural scientific 
investigation only dialectically, that is, in the sense 
of their own inter-connections, in order to arrive 
at a “system of nature” sufficiently for our time; 
when the dialectical character of this inter-connec¬ 
tion is forcing itself against their will even into the 
metaphysically-trained minds of the natural scien¬ 
tists, to-day this natural philosophy is finally dis¬ 
posed of. Every attempt at resurrecting it would 
be not only superfluous but a step backwards. 

But what is true of nature, which is hereby 
recognised also as an historical process of develop- 
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ment, is also true of the history of society in all 
its branches and of the totality of all sciences which 
occupy themselves with things human (and divine). 
Here, too, the philosophy of history, of law, of reli¬ 
gion, etc., has consisted in the substitution of an 
inter-connection fabricated in the mind of the philo¬ 
sopher for the actual inter-connection to be demons¬ 
trated in the events; and in the comprehension of 
history as a whole as well as in its separate parts, 
as the gradual realisation of ideas—and, indeed, 
naturally always the pet ideas of the philosopher 
himself. According to this, history worked un¬ 
consciously but with necessity towards a certain 
pre-determined, ideal goal—as, for example, accord¬ 
ing to Hegel, towards the realisation of his absolute 
idea—and the unalterable trend towards this abso¬ 
lute idea formed the inner inter-connection in the 
events of history. A new mysterious providence 
—unconscious or gradually coming into conscious¬ 
ness—^was thus put in the place of the real, still 
unknown inter-connection. Here, therefore, just 
as in the realm of nature, it was necessary to do 
away with these fabricated, artificial inter-connec¬ 
tions by the discovery of the real ones; a task which 
ultimately amounts to the discovery of the general 
laws of motion which assert themselves as the ruling 
ones in the history of human society. 

In one point, however, the history of the deve¬ 
lopment of society proves to be essentially different 
from that of nature. In nature—in so far as we 
ignore man’s reactions upon nature—there are only 
blind unconscious agencies acting upon one another 
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and out of whose interplay the general law comes 
into operation. Nothing of all that happens— 
whether in the innumerable apparent accidents 
observable upon the surface of things, or in the 
ultimate results which confirm the regularity under¬ 
lying these accidents—is attained as a consciously 
desired aim. In the history of society, on the other 
hand, the actors are all endowed with consciousness, 
are men acting with deliberation or passion, jvork- 
ing towards definite goals; nothing happens without 
a conscious purpose, without an intended aim. 
But this distinction important as it is for historical 
investigation, particularly of single epochs and 
events, cannot alter the fact that the course of 
history is governed by inner general laws. For 
here, also, on the whole, in spite of the consciously 
desired aims of all individuals, accident apparently 
reigns on the surface. That which is willed hap¬ 
pens but rarely; in the majority of instances the 
numerous desired ends cross and conflict with one 
another, or these ends themselves are from the 
outset incapable of realisation or the means of at¬ 
taining them are insufficient. Thus the conflict of 
innumerable individual wills and individual actions 
in the domain of history produces a state of affairs 
entirely analogous to that in the realm of uncons¬ 
cious nature. The ends of the actions are intended, 
but the results which actually follow from these 
actions are not intended; or when they do seem to 
correspond to the end intended, they ultimately 
have consequences quite other than those intended. 
Historical events thus appear on the whole to be 
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likewise governed by chance. But where on the 
surface accident holds sway, there actually it is 
always governed by inner, hidden laws and it is 
only a matter of discovering these laws. 

Men make their own history, whatever its 
outcome may be, in that each person follows his 
own consciously desired end, and it is precisely the 
resultant of these many wills operating in differ¬ 
ent directions and of their manifold effects upon 
the outer world that constitutes history. Thus 
it is also a question of what the many individuals 
desire. The will is determined by passion or 
deliberation. But the levers which immediately 
determine passion or deliberation are of very diffe¬ 
rent kinds. Partly they may be external objects, 
partly ideal motives, ambition, “enthusiasm for 
truth and justice,” personal hatred or even purely 
individual whims of all kinds. But, on the one 
hand, we have seen that the many individual 
wills active in history for the most part produce 
results quite other than those they intended—often 
quite the opposite; their motives therefore in rela¬ 
tion to the total result are likewise of only second¬ 
ary significance. On the other hand, the further 
question arises: what driving forces in turn stand 
behind these motives ? What are the historical 
causes which transform themselves into these 
motives in the brains of the actors ? 

The old materialism never put this question 
to itself. Its conception of history, in so far as it 
has one at all, is therefore essentially pragmatic; 
it judges everything according to the motives of 
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the action; it divides men in their historical activity 
into noble and ignoble and then finds that as a rule 
the noble are defrauded and the ignoble are victo¬ 
rious. Hence it follows for the old materialism 
that nothing very edifying is to be got from the 
study of history, and for us that in the realm of his¬ 
tory the old materialism becomes untrue to itself 
because it takes the ideal driving forces which 
operate there as ultimate causes, instead of inves¬ 
tigating what is behind them, what are the driving 
forces of these driving forces. The inconsistency 
does not lie in the fact that ideal driving forces are 
recognised, but in the investigation not being 
carried further back behind these into their motive 
causes. On the other hand, philosophy of history, 
particularly as represented by Hegel, recognises 
that the ostensible and also the really operating 
motives of men who figure in history are by no 
means the ultimate causes of historical events; 
that behind these motives are other moving forces, 
which have to be discovered. But it does not seek 
these forces in history itself, it imports them rather 
from outside, from out of philosophical ideology, 
into history. Hegel, for example, instead of ex¬ 
plaining the history of ancient Greece out of its 
own inner inter-connections, simply maintains 
that it is nothing more than the working out of 
“types of beautiful individuality,” the realisation 
of a “work of art” as such. He says much in this 
connection about the old Greeks that is fine and 
profound but that does not prevent us to-day from 
refusing to be put off with such an explanation. 
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which is a mere manner of speech. 

When, therefore, it is a question of investiga¬ 
ting the driving forces which—consciously or un¬ 
consciously, and indeed very often unconsciously— 
lie behind the motives of men in their historical 
actions and which constitute the real ultimate driv¬ 
ing forces of history, then it is not a question so 
much of tbe motives of single individuals, however 
eminent, as of those motives which set in motion 
great masses, whole peoples, and again whole 
classes of the people in each people; and here, too, 
not the transient flaring up of a straw-fire which 
quickly dies down, but a lasting action resulting 
in a great historical transformation. To ascertain 
the driving causes which here in the minds of acting 
masses and their leaders—the so-called great men— 
are reflected as conscious motives, clearly^ or 
unclearly, directly or in ideological, even glorified 
form—that is the only path which can put us on 
the track of the laws holding sway both in history 
as a whole, and at particular periods and in parti¬ 
cular lands. Everything which sets men in motion 
must go through their minds; but what form it 
will take in the mind will depend very much upon 
the circumstances. The workers have by no 
means become reconciled to capitalist machine- 
industry, even though they no longer simply break 
the machines to pieces as they still did in 1848 on 
the Rhine. 

But while in all earlier periods the investiga¬ 
tion of these driving causes of history was almost 
impossible—on account of the complicated and 
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concealed inter-connections between them and 
their eflfects—our present period has so far simpli¬ 
fied these inter-connections that the riddle could 
be solved. Since the establishment of large-scale 
industry, at least since the peace of Europe in 
1815, it has been no longer a secret to any man in 
England that the whole political struggle there 
has turned on the claims to supremacy of two 
classes: the landed aristocracy and the middle 
class. In France, with the return of the Bourbons, 
the same fact was perceived; the historians of the 
Restoration period, from Thierry to Gui2ot, Mignet 
and Thiers, speak of it everywhere as the key to the 
understanding of all French history since the Middle 
Ages. And since 1830 the working class, the pro¬ 
letariat, has been recognised in both countries as 
a third competitor for power. Conditions had 
become so simplified that one would have had to 
close one’s eyes deliberately not to see in the fight 
of these three great classes and in the conflict of 
their interests the driving force of modern history 
—at least in the two most advanced countries. 

But how did these classes come into existence ? 
If it was possible at first glance still to ascribe the 
origin of the great, formerly feudal landed property 
—at least in the first instance—to political causes, 
to taking possession by force, this could no longer 
be done in regard to the bourgeoisie and the prole¬ 
tariat. Here the origin and development of two 
great classes was seen to lie clearly and palpably in 
purely economic causes. And it was just as clear 
that in the struggle between landed property and 
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the bourgeoisie, no less than in the struggle between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, it was a question 
in the first instance of economic interests, to the 
furtherance of which political power was intended 
to serve merely as a means. Bourgeoisie and pro¬ 
letariat both arose in consequence of a transforma¬ 
tion of the economic conditions, more precisely, 
of the mode of production. The transition, first 
from guild handicrafts to manufacture, and then 
from manufacture to large-scale industry, with 
steam and mechanical power, had caused the deve¬ 
lopment of these two classes. At a particular 
stage the new forces of production set in motion 
by the bourgeoisie—in the first place the division 
of labour and the combination of many workers, 
each producing a particular part, in one complete 
manufacture—and the conditions and requirements 
of exchange developed through these productive 
forces became incompatible with the existing order 
of production historically established and sanctified 
by law, that is to say, incompatible with the privi¬ 
leges of the guild and the numerous other local and 
personal privileges (which were only so many 
fetters to the unprivileged) of the feudal socid 
organisation. The forces of production represen¬ 
ted by the bourgeoisie rebelled against the order 
of production represented by the feudal landlords 
and the guildmasters. The result is known: the 
feudal fetters were smashed, gradually in England, 
at one blow in France. In Germany the process 
is not yet finished. But just as, at a definite stage 
of its development, manufacture came into conflict 
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with the feudal order of production, so now big 
industry has already 'come into conflict with the 
bourgeois order of production established in its 
place. Tied down by this order, by the narrow 
limits of the capitalist mode of production, big 
industry produces on thh one hand an ever-increas¬ 
ing proletarianisation of the great mass of the 
people, and on the other hand, an ever greater mass 
of unsaleable products. Over-production and mass 
misery, each the cause of the other—that is the 
absurd contradiction which is its outcome, and 
which of necessity calls for the liberation of the pro¬ 
ductive forces by means of a change in the mode of 
production. 

In modern history at least it is therefore proved 
that ail political struggles are class struggles, and 
all class struggles for emancipation in the last resort, 
despite their necessarily political form—^for every 
class struggle is a political struggle—turn ultimately 
on the question of economic emancipation. There¬ 
fore, here at least the state—the political order— 
is the subordinate, and civil society—the realm of 
economic relations—the decisive element. The 
traditional conception, to which Hegel, too, pays 
homage, saw in the state the determining element, 
and in civil society the element determined by it. 
Appearances correspond to this. As all the driving 
forces of the actions of any individual person must 
pass through his brain, and transform themselves 
into motives of his will in order to set him into 
action, so also all the needs of civil society—^no 
matter which class happens to be the ruling one— 
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must pass through the will of the state in order to 
secure general validity in the form of laws. That 
is the formal aspect of the matter—the one which is 
self-evident. The question arises, however, what 
is the content of this merely formal will —of the 
individual as well as of tKe state—and whence is 
this content derived ? Why is just this intended 
and not something else ? If we enquire into this 
we discover that in modern history the will of 
the state is, on the whole, determined by the 
changing needs of civil society, by the supremacy 
of this or that 'class, in the last resort, by the 
development of the productive forces and relations 
of exchange. 

But if already in our modern era, with its 
gigantic means of production and communication, 
the state is not an independent domain with an in¬ 
dependent development, but one whose stock as 
veil as development is to be explained in the last 
resort by the economic conditions of life of the 
society, then this must be still more true of earlier 
times when the production of the material life of 
man was not carried on with these abundant auxi¬ 
liary means, and when, therefore, the necessity of 
such production must necessarily have exercised 
a still greater mastery over men. If the state to¬ 
day, in the era of big industry and of railways, is 
on the whole only a reflex, in comprehensive form, 
of the economic needs of the class controlling 
production, than this must have been much 
more so in an epoch when each generation of 
men was forced to spend a far greater part of its 
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aggregate life-time in satisfying material needs, 
and was therefore rhuch more dependent on them 
than we are to-day. An examination of the history 
of earlier periods, as soon as it is seriously under¬ 
taken from this angle, most abundantly corn- 
firms this. But, of course, this cannot be gone 
into here. 

If the state and public law are determined by 
economic relations, so, too, of course is private 
law which indeed in essence sanctions only the exist¬ 
ing economic relations between individuals which 
are normal in the given circumstances. The form 
in which this happens can, however, vary consi¬ 
derably. It is possible, as happened in England, 
in harmony with the whole national development, 
to retain in the main the forms of the old feudal 
laws while giving them a bourgeois content: 
in fact, directly giving a bourgeois meaning to 
the old feudal name. But, also, as happened in 
western continental Europe, Roman Law, the 
first world law of a commodity-producing society, 
with its unsurpassably acute elaboration of all 
the essential legal relations of simple commodity 
owners (of buyers and sellers, debtors and creditors, 
contracts, obligations, etc.) can be taken as a founda¬ 
tion. la this case, for the benefit of a still petty- 
bourgeois and semi-feudal society, it can be 
adapted to the situation of such a society either 
simply through every-day legal practice (the com¬ 
mon law) or, with the help of allegedly enlightened, 
moralising jurists a special law code can be worked 
out from it to correspond with such social condi- 
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tions—a code which in these circumstances will 
also be a bad one from a legal standpoint {e.g.^ 
the Prussian Landreeht). Whereby again, after the 
great bourgeois revolution, such a classic law 
code of bourgeois society as the French Code Civil 
can be worked out upon the basis of this same 
Roman Law\ If, therefore, bourgeois legal regula¬ 
tions merely express the economic life-conditions 
of society in legal form, then this can take place 
well or ill according to circumstances. 

The state presents itself to us as the first ideo¬ 
logical power over mankind. Society creates for 
itself an organ for the safeguarding of its general 
interests against internal and external attacks. 
This organ is the state power. Hardly come into 
being, this organ makes itself independent in 
regard to society; and, indeed, the more so, the more 
it becomes the organ of a particular class, the more 
it directly enforces the supremacy of that class. 
The fight of the oppressed class against the ruling 
class becomes necessarily a political fight, a fight 
first of all against the political dominance of this 
class. The consciousness of the inter-connection 
between this political struggle and its economic 
roots becomes dulled and can be lost altogether. 
While this is not altogether the case with the parti¬ 
cipants, it almost always happens with the histo¬ 
rians. Of the ancient sources on the struggles 
within the Roman Republic only Appian^ tells 

^ Roman historian of the second century who wrote 
mainly about the civil wars of ancient Rome.— Ed. 
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US clearly and distinctly what was at issue in the 
last resort—^namely, landed property. 

But once the state has become an independent 
power in regard to society, it produces forthwith 
a further ideology. It is indeed only among 
professional politicians, theorists of constitutional 
law and jurists of private law, that the connection 
with economic facts gets completely lost. Since 
in each particular case the economic facts must 
assume the form of juristic motives in order to 
receive legal sanction; and since, in so doing, 
consideration of course has to be paid to the whole 
legal system already in operation, the consequence 
is that the juristic form is made everything and the 
economic content nothing. Public law and private 
law are treated as independent spheres, each having 
its own independent historical development, each 
being capable of and needing a systematic presen¬ 
tation by the thorough-going elimination of all 
inner contradictions. 

Still higher ideologies, that is, such as are still 
further removed from the material, economic basis, 
take the form of philosophy and religion. Here 
the inter-connection between the ideas and their 
material conditions of existence becomes more and 
more complicated, more and more obscured by 
intermediate links. But the inter-connection exists. 
Just as the whole Renaissance period from the 
middle of the fifteenth century was an essential 
product of the towns and therefore of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie so also was the subsequently newly awakened 
philosophy. Its content was in essence only the 
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philosophical expression of the thoughts corres¬ 
ponding to the development of the small and middle 
bourgeoisie into a big bourgeoisie. Among last 
century’s Englishmen and Frenchmen who in many 
cases were just as much political economists as 
philosophers, this is clearly evident; and we have 
proved it above in regard to the Hegelian school. 

We will now in addition deal only briefly with 
religion, since the latter appears to stand furthest 
away from, and to be the most foreign to, material 
life. Religion arose in very primitive times from 
erroneous and primitive ideas of men about their 
own nature and that of the external world surround¬ 
ing them. Every ideology, however, once it has 
arisen, develops in connection with the given con¬ 
cept-material, and develops this material further; 
otherwise it would cease to be ideology, that is, 
occupation with thoughts as with independent 
entities, developing independently and subject 
only to their own laws. That the material life 
conditions of the persons inside whose heads 
this thought process goes on, in the last resort 
determine the course of this process, remains of 
necessity unknown to these persons, for other¬ 
wise there would be an end to all ideology. These 
primitive religious notions, therefore, which in the 
main are common to each group of kindred 
peoples, develop, after the separation of the group, 
in a manner peculiar to each people, according to 
the living conditions falling to their lot. For a 
number of groups of peoples, and particularly 
for the Aryans (so-called Indo-Europeans) this 
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process has been shown in detail by comparative 
mythology. The gods so created by each people 
were national gods, whose domain extended no 
farther than the national territory which they were 
to defend; on the other side of its boundaries other 
gods held undisputed sway. The idea of them 
could only continue to exist as long as the nation 
existed; they fell with its fall. The Roman 
world empire, the economic conditions of whose 
origin we do not need to examine here, brought 
about this downfall of the old nationalities. The 
old national gods decayed, even those of Romans, 
which themselves also were fashioned only to suit 
the narrow confines of the city of Rome. The need 
to complement the world empire by means of a 
world religion was clearly revealed in the attempts 
made to provide in Rome recognition and altars 
for all the foreign gods to the slightest degree res¬ 
pectable alongside of the indigenous ones. But 
.a new world religion is not to be made in this 
fashion, by imperial degree. The new world reli¬ 
gion, Christianity, had already quietly come into 
being, out of a mixture of generalised Oriental, 
particularly Jewish, theology and vulgarised Greek, 
particularly Stoic, philosophy. What it originally 
l ooked like has to be first laboriously discovered 
again, since its official form, as it has been handed 
down to us, is merely that in which it became a 
state religion, to which purpose it was adapted 
by the Council of Nicaea. The fact that already 
after 250 years it became a state religion suffices 
to show that it was a religion that corresponded 
8 
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to the conditions of the time. In the Middle 
Ages, in the same measure as feudalism developed, 
it grew into the religious counterpart to it, with 
a corresponding feudal hierarchy. And as the 
bourgeoisie, arose, there developed within it, in 
opposition to feudal Catholicism, the Protestant 
heresy, which first appeared in Southern France, 
among the Albigenses^ at the time of the highest 
flourishing of the cities there. The Middle Ages 
had attached to theology all the other forms of 
ideology—philosophy, politics, jurisprudence 
—and made them sub-divisions of theology. It 
thereby constrained every social and political 
movement to take on a theological form. To the 
masses whose minds were fed with religion to the 
exclusion of all else, it was necessary to put forward 
their own interests in a religious guise in order to 
produce a great agitatioji. And since the bour¬ 
geoisie from the beginning brought into being an 
appendage of propertyless urban plebeians, day- 
labourers and servants of all kinds, belonging to no 

^The Albigenses, Cathari, participated in a movement 
which covered Southern France during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. (The name is derived from the town of 
Albi, in the south of France.) The movement was directed 
against the exploiting Roman Catholic church headed by the 
Pope. The urban trading bourgeoisie, the artisans, the city 
poor and the peasants all took part in the movement. In the 
beginning of the twelfth century a special crusade was organised 
by the Pope against the Albigenses resulting in protracted 
warfare (lasting over 20 years) and ending with the defeat 
of the Albigenses.— 'Ed. 
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recognised social estate, precursors of the later 
proletariat, so likewise heresy soon became divi¬ 
ded into a bourgeois moderate heresy and a 
plebeian revolutionary one, the latter an abomina¬ 
tion to the bourgeois heretics themselves. 

The ineradicability of the Protestant heresy 
corresponded to the invincibility of the rising 
bourgeoisie. When the bourgeoisie had become 
sufficiently strengthened, its struggle against the 
feudal nobility, which till then had been predomi¬ 
nantly local, began to assume national dimensions. 
The first great action occurred in Germany—^the 
so-called Reformation. The bourgeoisie was 
neither powerful enough nor sufficiently developed 
to be able to unite under its banner the rest of the 
rebellious estates—^the plebeians of the towns, the 
lower nobility and the peasants on the land. At 
first the noblfes were defeated; the peasants rose in 
a revolt which forms the peak of the whole revolu¬ 
tionary struggle; the cities left them in the lurch, 
and thus the revolution succumbed to the armies 
of the secular princes who reaped the whole profit.^ 
Thenceforward Germany disappears for three cen¬ 
turies from the ranks of countries playing an inde¬ 
pendent part in history. But besides the German, 
Luther, appeared the Frenchman, Calvin. With 
true French acumen he put the bourgeois character 
of the reformation in the forefront, republicanised 
and democratised the church. While me Lutheran 
reformation in Germany degenerated and reduced 


^ See Engels’ T/>e Peasant War in Germany. — B 4 . 
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the country to wrack and ruin, the Calvinist re¬ 
formation served as a banner for the republicans 
in Geneva, in Holland and in Scotland, freed 
Holland from Spain and from the German Empire 
and provided the ideological costume for the second 
act of the bourgeois revolution which took place 
in England. Here Calvinism justified itself as the 
true religious disguise of the interests of the bour¬ 
geoisie of that time, and on this account did not 
reach full acceptance, as the revolution was com¬ 
pleted in 1689 by a compromise between one part 
of the nobility and the bourgeoisie. The English 
state church was re-established; but not in its earlier 
form of a Catholicism which had the king for its 
pope, being, instead, strongly Calvinised. The 
old state church had celebrated the merry Catholic 
Sabbath and had fought against the dull Calvinist 
one. The new bourgeois church introduced the 
latter, which adorns England to this day. 

In France, the Calvinist minority was suppres¬ 
sed in 1685 and either Catholicised or driven out 
of the country. But what was the good ? Already 
at that time the free-thinker Pierre Bayle was at 
work, and in 1694 Voltaire was born. The forcible 
measures of Louis only made it easier for the 
French bourgeoisie to carry through its revolution 
in the irreligious and exclusively political form which 
alone was suited to the developed bourgeoisie. 
Instead of Protestants, free-thinkers took their 
seats in the national assemblies. Thereby Chris¬ 
tianity entered into its final stage. It had become 
incapable for the future of serving any progressive 
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class as the ideological garb of its aspirations. It 
became more and more the exclusive possession 
of the ruling classes and these apply it as a mere 
means of government, to keep the lower classes 
within limits. For this each of the different classes 
uses its own appropriate religion: the landowning 
class—Catholic Jesuitism or Protestant orthodoxy; 
the liberal and radical bourgeoisie—^rationalism; 
and it makes little difference whether these gentle¬ 
men themselves believe in their respective reli¬ 
gions or not. 

We see, therefore: religion, once formed, 
always contains traditional material, just as in all 
ideological domains tradition forms a great con¬ 
servative force. But the transformations which 
this material undergoes spring from class relations, 
that is to say, out of the economic relations of the 
persons who execute these transformations. And 
here that is sufficient. 

In the above it could only be a question of 
giving a general sketch of the Marxist conception 
of history, at most with a few illustrations as well. 
The proof is to be found in history itself; and in 
this regard I may be permitted to say that it has 
been sufficiently furnished in other writings. This 
conception, however, puts an end to philosophy 
in the realm of history, just as the dialectical con¬ 
ception of nature made all natural philosophy both 
unncessary and impossible. It is no longer a 
question anywhere of inventing inter-connections 
from out of our brains, but of discovering them in 
the facts. For philosophy, which has been ex- 
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pelled from nature and history, there remains only 
the realm of pure thought (so far as it is left): the 
theory of the laws of the thought-process itself, 
logic and dialectics. 

With the Revolution of 1848, “educated” 
Germany said farewell to theory and went over to 
the field of practice. Small production, based upon 
handicraft, and manufacture, were superseded by 
really large-scale industry. Germany again ap¬ 
peared on the world market. The new little German 
Empire^ abolished at least the more crying of the 
anomalies which had been placed in the way of its 
development by the system of petty states, the 
relics of feudalism and bureaucratic economy. 
But to the same degree that speculation abandoned 
the philosopher’s study in order to set up its temple 
in the Stock Exchange, educated Germany lost 
the great aptitude for theory which had been 
the glory of Germany in the days of its deepest 
political humiliation—the aptitude for purely 
scientific investigation, irrespective of whether the 
result obtained was practically applicable or not, 
whether likely to meet with the approval or dis¬ 
approval of the police authorities. Official German 
natural science, it is true, maintained its position 
in the front rank, particularly in the field of special¬ 
ised research. But already the American journal 
Science remarks with truth that the decisive advances 
in the sphere of the comprehensive correlation of 
particular facts and their generalisation into laws, 

^ i.e., not embracing all German-speaking lands.— Ed, 
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are now being made much more in England, instead 
of, as formerly, in Germany. And in the sphere of 
the historical sciences, philosophy included, the 
old fearless zeal for theory has now disappeared 
completely along with classical philosophy. Empty 
eclecticism and an anxious concern for career and 
income, descending to the most vulgar place¬ 
hunting, occupies its place. The official represen¬ 
tatives of these sciences have become the undis¬ 
guised ideologists of the bourgeoisie and the 
existing state—but at a time when both stand in 
open antagonism to the working class. 

Only among the working class does the 
German aptitude for theory remain unimpaired. 
Here it cannot be exterminated. Here there is no 
concern for careers, for profit-making, or for 
gracious patronage from above. On- the contrary, 
the more ruthlessly and disinterestedly science 
proceeds the more it finds itself in harmony with 
the interests and efforts of the workers. The new 
tendency, which recognised that the key to the 
understanding of the whole history of society lies 
in the historical development of labour, from the 
outset addressed itself by preference to the work¬ 
ing class and here found the response which it 
neither sought nor expected from officially recog¬ 
nised science. The German working class is the 
inheritor of German classical philosophy. 



SECTION n 

EXTRACTS FROM ‘ANTI DUHRING^ ON 
PHILOSOPHY 

Bj Engels 

^ugen Duhring, a German professor published in 1874 ^ book 
which claimed to present a complete system of philosophy, Duhring 
wanted to be recognised as a Socialisty and his ideas began to cause 
some confusion among the German workers. In fact Duhring 
was neither a Socialist nor a Materialist and in order to counter- 
act the influence of his ideaSy Engels was requested by the German 
Social Democratic Tarty to write an answer to Duhring*s book, 
Engels undertook this work and while critically examining Duhring*s 
views, formulated his own positive views and those of Marx on a 
variety of subjects. The book when published was entitled ^^J\nti 
Duhring,** It is by far the most comprehensive of Engels works 
dealing with the theory of dialectical materialism and its application 
to different branches of human knowledge. The extracts printed 
in the following pages constitute authoritative statements of Marxist 
theory on various philosophical questions. 



CLASSIFICATION: A PRIORISM 

.Logical schemata can only relate to forms 

of thought but, what we are dealing with here are 
only forms of being, of the external world, and these 
forms can never be created and derived by thought 
out of itself, but only from the external world. 
But with this the whole relationship is inverted: 
the principles are not the starting point of the in¬ 
vestigation, but its final result; they are not applied 
to Nature and human history but, abstracted from 
them; it is not Nature and the realm of humanity 
which conform to these principles, but the principles 
are only valid in so far as they are in conformity 
with Nature and history. That is the only material¬ 
istic conception of the matter, and Herr Duhring’s 
contrary conception is idealistic, makes things stand 
completely on their heads, and fashions the real 
world out of ideas, out of schemata, schemes or 
categories existing somewhere before the world, 
from eternity—just like a Hegel. 

Such a result comes of accepting in quite a 
naturalistic way “consciousness,” “reasoning,” as 
something given, something from the outset in 
contrast to being, to Nature. If this were so, it 
must seem extremely remarkable that consciousness 
and Nature, thinking and being, the laws of thought 
and the laws of Nature, should be so closely in 
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correspondence. But if the further question is 
raised: what then are thought and consciousness, 
’and whence they come, it becomes apparent that 
they are products of the human brain and that man 
himself is a product of Nature, which has been de¬ 
veloped in and along with its environment; whence 
it is self-evident that the products of the human 
brain, being in the last analysis also products of 
Nature, do not contradict the rest of Nature but 
are in correspondence with it. 

If we deduce the world schematism not from 
our minds, but only through our minds from the 
real world, deducing the basic principles of being 
from what is, we need no philosophy for this pur¬ 
pose, but positive knowledge of the world and of 
what happens in it; and what this yields is also not 
philosophy, but positive science. 

Further: If no philosophy as such is any longer 
required, then also there is no more need of any 
system, not even of any natural system of phi¬ 
losophy. The perception that all the phenomena of 
Nature are systematically interconnected drives 
science on to prove this systematic inter-connection 
throughout, both in general and in detail. But an 
ad^uate, exhaustive scientific statement of this 
inter-connection, the formation on thought of an 
exact picture of the world system in which we 
live, is impossible for us, and will always remain 
impossible. If at any time in the evolution of man¬ 
kind such a final, conclusive system of the inter¬ 
connections within the world—physical as well as 
mental and historical—^were brought to completion. 
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this would mean that human knowledge had reached 
its limit, and, from the moment when society had 
been brought into accord with that system, further 
historical evolution would be cut short—^which 
would be an absurd idea, pure nonsense. Man¬ 
kind therefore finds itself faced with a contradiction: 
on the one hand, it has to gain an exhaustive know¬ 
ledge of the world system in all its inter-relations: 
and on the other hand, because of the nature both- 
of man and of the world system, this task can never 
be completely fulfilled. But this contradiction lies 
not only in the nature of the two factors—the world, 
and man—it is also the main lever of all intellectual 
advance, and finds its solution continuously, day 
by day, in the endless progressive evolution of 
humanity, just as for example mathematical prob¬ 
lems find their solution in an infinite series of conti¬ 
nued fractions. Each mental image of the world 
system is and remains in actual fact limited, ob¬ 
jectively through the historical stage and subjective¬ 
ly through the physical and mental constitution of 
its maker. 

As with the basic forms of being, so also Herr 
Duhring thinks that he can produce ready-made 
the whole of pure mathematics a priori, that is, 
without making use of the experiences offered us 
by the external world. In pure mathematics, in 
his view, the mind deals “with its own free creations 
and imaginations”; the concepts of number and 
form are “its adequate object, which it can create 
of itself,” and they even have “a validity which is 
independent of particular experience and of the real 
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content of the world.” 

That pure mathematics has a validity which is 
independent of the particular experience of each 
individual is, for that matter, correct, and this is 
true of all established facts in every science, and 
indeed of all facts whatsoever. The magnetic poles, 
the fact that water is composed of hydrogen and 
oxygen, the fact that Hegel is dead and that Herr 
Duhring is alive, hold good independently of my 
own experience or of that of any other individual’s, 
and even independently of Herr Duhring’s ex¬ 
perience, when he begins to sleep the sleep of the 
)ust. But it is not at all true that in pure mathematics 
the mind deals only with its own creations and ima¬ 
ginations. The concepts of number and form have 
not been derived from any source other than the 
world of reality. The ten fingers on which men 
learnt to cotmt, that is, to carry out the first arith¬ 
metical operation, may be anything else, but they 
are certainly not a free creation of the mind. Count¬ 
ing requires not only objects that can be counted, 
but also the ability to exclude all properties of the 
objects considered other than their number—and 
this ability is the product of a long historical evolu¬ 
tion based on experience. Like the idea of number, 
so the idea of form is derived exclusively from the 
external world, and does not arise in the mind as 
a product of pure thought. There must be things 
which have shape and whose shapes are compared 
before anyone can arrive at the idea of form. Pure 
mathematics deals with the space forms and quanti¬ 
ty relations of the real world—^that is, with material 
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which is very real indeed. The fact that this material 
appears in an extremely abstract form can only 
superficially conceal its origin in the external world,. 
But in order to make it possible to investigate these 
forms and relations in their pure state, it is neces¬ 
sary to abstract them entirely from their content, 
to put the content aside as irrelevant; hence we get 
the point without dimensions, lines without breadth 
and thickness, a and b and x andj' constants, and 
variables; and only at the very end of all these do 
we reach for the first time the free creations and ima¬ 
ginations of the mind, that is to say, imaginary 
magnitudes. Even the apparent derivation of 
mathematical magnitudes from each other does not 
prove their a priori origin, but only their rational 
inter-connection. Before it was possible to arrive 
at the idea of deducing the form of a cylinder from 
the rotation of a rectangle about one of its sides, 
a number of real rectangles and cylinders, in how¬ 
ever imperfect a form, must have been examined. 
Like all other sciences, mathematics arose out of 
the needs of men; from the measurement of land and 
of the content of vessels, from the computation of 
time and mechanics. But, as in every department 
of thought, at a certain stage of development the 
laws abstracted from the real world become 
divorced from the real world, and are set over 
against it as something independent, as laws coming 
from outside, to which the world has to conform. 
This took place in society and in the stage, and in 
this way, and not otherwise, pure mathematics is 
subsequently applied to the world, although it is 
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borrowed from this same world and only represents 
one section of its forms of inter-connection—and 
it is only just precisely because of this that it can be 
applied at all. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: COSMOGONY, 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 


.The materialists before Herr Duhring 

spoke of matter and motion. He reduces motion to 
mechanical force as its supposed basic form, and 
thereby makes it impossible for himself to under¬ 
stand the real connection between matter and mo¬ 
tion, which in fact was also tmclear to all former 
materialists. And yet it is simple enough. Mo¬ 
tion is the mode of existence of matter. Never any¬ 
where has there been matter without motion, nor 
can there be. Motion in cosmic space, mechanical 
motion of smaller masses on the various celestial 
bodies, the motion of molecules as heat or as electri¬ 
cal or magnetic currents, chemical combination or 
disintegration, organic life—at each given moment 
each individual atom of matter in the world is in 
one or other of these forms of motion, or in several 
forms of them at once. All rest, all equilibrium, 
is only relative, and only has meaning in relation to 
one or other definite form of motion. A body, 
for example, may be on the ground in mechanical 
equilibrium, may be mechanically at rest; but this 
in no way prevents it from participating in the mo¬ 
tion of the earth and in that of the whole solar 
system, just as little as it prevents its most minute 
physical parts from carrying out the oscillations 
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determined by its temperature, or its atoms from 
passing through a chemical process. Matter with¬ 
out motion is just as unthinkable as motion without 
matter. Motion is therefore as uncreatable and 
indestructible as matter itself; as the older philo¬ 
sophy (Descartes) expressed it, the quantity of mo¬ 
tion existing in the world is always the same. Mo¬ 
tion therefore cannot be created; it can only be 
transferred. When motion is transferred from one 
body to another, in so far as it transfers itself, is 
active, it may be regarded as the cause of motion, 
in so far as the latter is transferred, is passive. We 
call this active motion force, and the passive, the 
manifestation of force. In this it is as clear as day¬ 
light that the force is equal to its manifestation, 
because in fact it is the same motion which takes 
place in both. 

A motionless state of matter is therefore one 
of the most empty and nonsensical of idea—a 
“delirious phantasy” of the purest water. In 
order to arrive at such an idea it is necessary to con¬ 
ceive the relative mechanical equilibrium, in which 
state a body on the earth may in fact be at abso¬ 
lute rest, and then to extend this over the whole 
universe. This is certainly made easier if universal 
motion is reduced to purely mechanical force. 
And the restriction of motion to purely mechanical 
force has the further advantage that a force can be 
conceived as at rest, as tied up, and as therefore for 
the moment inactive. When in fact, as is very often 
the case, the transfer of a motion is a somewhat 
complex process containing a number of intermedi- 
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ate points, it is possible to postpone the actual 
transmission to any moment desired by omitting 
the last link in the chain. This is the case for ins¬ 
tance if a man loads a gun and postpones the mo¬ 
ment when, through the pulling of the trigger, 
the discharge, the transfer of the motion set free 
by the explosion of the powder, takes place. It is 
therefore possible to imagine that during its motion¬ 
less, identical state, matter was loaded with force, 
and this, if anything at all, seems to be what Herr 
Duhring understands by the unity of matter and 
mechanical force. This concept is nonsensical, 
because it transfers to the universe, as if it were 
absolute, a state which by its nature is relative and 
therefore can only apply to one part of matter at 
one time. Even if we overlook this point, the 
difficulty still remains: first, how did the world 
come to be loaded, since nowadays guns do not 
load themselves; and second, whose finger was it 
that pulled the trigger ? We may turn and twist 
as much as we like, but under Herr Duhring’s 
guidance we always come back again to the finger 
of God. 

In ordinary mechanics the bridge from the 
static to the dynamic is the external stimulus. If 
a stone weighing a hundredweight is raised from 
the ground ten yards into the air and is freely sus¬ 
pended in such a way that it remains hanging there 
in an identical state and in a relation of rest, it would 
be necessary to have an audience of sucklings to be 
able to maintain that the present state of this body 
does not represent any mechanical work, or that its 
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distance from its previous position is not measured 
by mechanical work. Every passer-by will easily ex¬ 
plain to Herr Duhring that the stone did not rise of 
itself to the rope, and any textbook of mechanics wiU 
tell him that if he lets the stone fall again it exerts in 
falling just as much mechanical work as was neces¬ 
sary to raise it the ten yards in the air. Even the 
simple fact that the stone is hanging up there repre¬ 
sents mechanical work, for if it remains hanging 
long enough the rope breaks, as soon as chemical 
decomposition makes it no longer strong enough 
to bear the weight of the stone. But it is to such 
simple basic forms, to use Herr Duhring’s language, 
that all mechanical processes can be reduced, and 
the engineer is still to be born who cannot find the 
bridge from the static to the dynamic, so long as 
he has at his disposal a sufficient external impulse. 

To be sure, it is a hard nut and a bitter pill 
for our metaphysician that motion should find its 
measure in its opposite, in rest. That is indeed 
a crying contradiction, and every contradiction, 
according to Herr Duhring, is nonsensical. It is 
none the less a fact that the suspended stone, just 
like the loaded gun, represents a definite quantity 
of mechanical motion, that this definite quantity is 
measurable exactly by its weight and its distance 
from the ground, and that the mechanical motion 
may be used in various ways at will, for example, 
by its direct fall, by sliding down an inclined plane, 
or by turning a shaft. From the dialectical stand¬ 
point, the possibility of expressing motion in its 
opposite, in rest, presents absolutely no difficulty. 
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To dialectical philosophy the whole contradiction, 
as we have seen, is only relative; there is no such 
thing as absolute rest, unconditional equilibrium. 
Each separate movement strives towards equili¬ 
brium, and the motion as a whole puts an end to the 
equilibrium. When therefore rest and equilibrium 
occur they are the result of arrested motion, and it ^ 
is self-evident that this motion is measurable in its 
result, can be expressed in it, and can be restored 
out of it again in one form or another. But Herr 
Duhring cannot allow himself to be satisfied with 
such a simple presentation of the matter. As a 
good metaphysician he first tears open a yawning 
gulf, which does not exist in reality, between mo¬ 
tion and equilibrium, and is then surprised that he 
cannot find any bridge across this self-fabricated 
gulf. He might just as well mount his metaphysi¬ 
cal Rosinante and chase the Kantian "thing-in-it- 
self”; for it is that and nothing else which in the 
last analysis is hiding behind this undiscoverable 
bridge. 




MORALITY AND LAW: ETERNAL 
TRUTHS 

.Is human thought sovereign ? Before we 

can answer yes or no we must first enquire: what is 
human thought? Is it the thought of the indivi¬ 
dual man? No. But it exists only as the indivi¬ 
dual thought of many billions of past, present and 
future men. If then, I say that the total thought 
of all these human beings, including future ones, 
which is embraced in my idea, is sovereign, able to 
know the world as it exists, if only mankind lasts 
long enough and in so far as no limits are imposed 
on its. knowledge by its perceptive organs or the 
objects to be known, then I am saying something 
which is pretty banal and, in addition, pretty 
barren. For the most valuable result from it 
would be that it should make us extremely dis¬ 
trustful of our present knowledge, inasmuch as in 
all probability we are but little beyond the begin¬ 
ning of human history, and the generations which 
will put us right are likely to be far more numerous 
than those whose knowledge we—often enough 
with a considerable degree of contempt—are in a 
position to correct. 

Herr Duhring himself declares that conscious¬ 
ness, and therefore also thought and knowledge, of 
necessity can only become manifest in a series of 
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individual beings. We can only ascribe sovereign¬ 
ty to the thought of each of these individuals in so 
far as we are not aware of any power which would 
be able to impose any idea forcibly on him, when 
he is of sound mind and wide awake. But as for 
the sovereign validity of the knowledge in each 
individual’s mind, we all know that there can be 
no talk of such a thing, and that all previous experi¬ 
ence shows that without exception such knowledge 
always contains much more that is capable of 
being improved upon than that which cannot be 
improved upon or is correct. 

In other words, the sovereignty of thought is 
realised in a series of extremely unsovereignly- 
thinking human beings; the knowledge which has 
an unconditional claim to truth is realised in a se¬ 
ries of relative errors; neither the one nor the other 
can be fully realised except through an endless 
eternity of human existence. 

Here once again we find the same contradiction 
as we found above, between the character of human 
thought, necessarily conceived as absolute, and its 
reality in individual human beings with their ex¬ 
tremely limited thought. This is a contradiction 
which can only be solved in the infinite progression, 
or what is for us, at least from a practical stand¬ 
point, the endless succession, of generations of 
mankind. In this sense human thought is just as 
much sovereign as not sovereign, and its capacity 
for knowledge just as much unlimited as limited. 
It is sovereign and unlimited in its disposition, 
its vocation, its possibilities and its historical pur- 
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pose; it is not sovereign and it is limited to its in¬ 
dividual expression and in its realisation at each 
particular moment. 

It is just the same with eternal truths. If man¬ 
kind ever reached the stage at which it could only 
work with eternal truths, with conclusions which 
possess sovereign validity and have an uncondi¬ 
tional claim to truth, it would then have reached the 
point where the infinity of the intellectual world 
both in its actuality and in its potentiality had been 
exhausted, and this would mean that the famous 
miracle of the infinite series which has been counted 
would have been performed. 

But in spite of all this, are there any truths 
which are so securely based that any doubt of them 
seems to us to amount to insanity? That twice 
two makes four, that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles, that Paris is in France, 
that a man who gets no food dies of hunger, and 
so forth? Are there then nevertheless eternal 
truths, final and ultimate truths? 

Certainly there are. We can divide the whole 
realm of kAowledge in the traditional way into three 
great departments. The first includes all sciences 
which are concerned with inanimate Nature and 
are to a greater or less degree susceptible of mathe¬ 
matical treatment: mathematics, astronomy, me¬ 
chanics, physics, chemistry. If it gives anyone any 
pleasure to use mighty words for very simple things, 
it can be asserted that certain results obtained oy 
these sciences are eternal truths, final and ultimate 
truths; for which reason these sciences are also 
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known as the exact sciences. But very far from all 
their results have this validity. With the introduc¬ 
tion of variable magnitudes and the extension of 
their variability to the infinitely small and infinite¬ 
ly large, mathematics, in other respects so strictly 
moral, fell from grace; it ate of the tree of knowledge 
which opened up to it a career of most colossal 
achievement, but at the same time a path of error. 
The virgin state of absolute validity and irrefutable 
certainty of everything mathematical was gone for 
ever; mathematics entered the realm of contro¬ 
versy, and we have reached the point where most 
people differentiate and integrate not because they 
understand what they are doing but from pure faith, 
because up to now it has always come out right. 
Things are even worse with astronomy and me¬ 
chanics and in physics and chemistry we are sur¬ 
rounded by hypotheses as by a swarm of bees. 
And it must of necessity be so. In physics we are 
dealing with the motion of molecules, in chemistry 
with the formation of molecules out of atoms, and 
if the interference of light waves is not a myth, we 
have absolutely no prospect of ever seeing these 
interesting objects with our own eyes. As time 
goes on, final and ultimate tmths become remark¬ 
ably rare in this field. ^ 

We are even worse off for them in geology, 
which by its nature has to deal chiefly with events 
which took place not only in our absence but in the 
absence of any human being whatever. The win¬ 
ning of final and absolute tmths on this field is 
therefore a very troublesome business, and the crop 
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is extremely small. 

The second department of science is the one 
which covers the investigation of living organisms. 
In this fluid there is much a multitude of inter¬ 
relationships and causalities that not only does the 
solution of each question give rise to a host of other 
questions, but each separate problem can only be 
solved piecemeal, through a series of investigations 
which often requires centuries to complete; and 
even then the need for a systematic presentation of 
all their inter-relations makes it necessary once 
more to surround the final and ultimate truths with 
a luxuriant growth of hypotheses. What a long 
series of intermediaries from Galen to Malpighi was 
necessary for correctly establishing such a simple 
matter as the circulation of the blood in mammals, 
how slight is our knowledge of the origin of blood 
corpuscles, and how numerous are the missing links 
even to-day, for example, in our attempts to bring 
the symptoms of a disease into some rational re¬ 
lationship with its causes! And often enough dis¬ 
coveries, such as that of the cell, are made which 
compel us to revise completely all formerly establish¬ 
ed final and ultimate truths in the realm of biology, 
and to put whole piles of them on the scrap heap 
once and for all. Anyone who wants to establish 
really pure and immutable truths in this science 
will therefore have to be content with such plati¬ 
tudes as: all men are mortal, all female mammals 
have lacteal glands, and the like; he will not even be 
able to assert that the higher mammals digest with 
their stomach and intestines and not with their 
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heads, for the nervous activity which is centralised 
in the head is indispensable to digestion. 

But eternal truths are in an even worse plight 
in the third, the historical group of sciences. The 
subjects investigated by these in their historical 
sequence and in their present forms are the condi¬ 
tions of human life, social relationships, forms of 
law and government, with their ideal superstruc¬ 
ture of philosophy, religion, art, etc. In organic 
nature we are at least dealing with a succession of 
phenomena which, so far as our immediate obser¬ 
vation is concerned, are recurring with fair regu¬ 
larity between very wide limits. Organic species 
have bn the whole remained unchanged since the 
time of Aristotle, In social history, however, the 
repetition of conditions is the exception and not the 
rule, once we pass beyond the primitive stage of 
man, the so-called Stone Age; and when such 
repetitions occur, they never arise under exactly 
similar conditions—as for example the existence of 
an original common ownership of the land among 
all civilised peoples, and the way in which this came 
to an end. In the sphere of human history our 
knowledge is therefore even more backward than 
in the realm of biology. Furthermore, when by way 
of exception the inner connection between the so¬ 
cial and political forms in an epoch come to be 
recognised, this as a rule only occurs when these 
for ms are already out of date and are nearing ex¬ 
tinction. Therefore, knowledge is here essential¬ 
ly relative, inasmuch as it is limited to the percep¬ 
tion of relationships and consequences of certain 
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social and state forms which exist only at a parti¬ 
cular epoch and among particular people and are of 
their very nature transitory. Anyone therefore 
who sets out on this field to himt down final and 
ultimate truths, truths which are pure or absolutely 
immutable, will bring home but little, apart from 
platitudes and common-places of the sorriest kind 
—^for example, that generally speaking man cannot 
live except by labour: that up to the present man¬ 
kind for the most part has been divided into rulers 
and ruled; that Napoleon died on May 5, 1821, and 
others of like kind. 

Now it is a remarkable thing that it is precisely 
in this sphere that we most frequently encounter 
truths which claim to be eternal, final and ultimate 
and all the rest of it. That twice two make four, 
that birds have beaks, and similar statements, are 
proclaimed as eternal truths only by those who aim 
at deducing, from the existence of eternal truths 
in general, the conclusion that there are also eternal 
truths in the sphere of human history—eternal 
morality, eternal justice, and so on—^which claim a 
validity and scope equal to those of the truths and 
deductions of mathematics. And then we can con¬ 
fidently rely on this same friend of humanity taking 
the first opportunity to assure us that all previous 
fabricators of eternal truths have been to a greater 
or lesser degree asses and charlatans, that they have 
all fallen into error and made mistakes; but that 
their error and their fallibility has been in accordance 
with natural law, and prove the existence of truth 
and accuracy in his case; and that he, the prophet 
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who has now arisen, has in his bag, all ready made, 
final and ultimate truth, eternal morality and eternal 
justice. This has all happened so many hundreds 
and thousands of times that we can only feel as¬ 
tonished that there should still be people credulous 
enough to believe this, not of others, but of them¬ 
selves. 

We might have made mention above of the 
sciences which investigate the laws of human 
thought, i.e., logic and dialectics. In these, how¬ 
ever, we do not fare any better as regards eternal 
truths. Herr Duhring declares that dialectics pro¬ 
per is pure nonsense, and the many books which 
have been and in the future will be written on logic 
provide on the other hand abundant proof that in 
this science too final and ultimate truths are much 
more sparsely sown than is commonly believed. 

For that matter, there is absolutely no need to 
be alarmed at the fact that the stage of knowledge 
which we have now reached is as little final as all 
that have preceded it. It already embraces a vast 
mass of facts and requires very great specialisa¬ 
tion of study on the part of anyone who wants to 
become an expert in any particular science. But 
a man who applies the measure of pure, immutable, 
final and ultimate truth to knowledge which, by 
the very nature of its object, must either remain 
relative for long successions of generations and be 
completed only step by step, or which, as in cosmo¬ 
gony, geology and the history of man, must always 
remain defective and incomplete because of the 
faultiness of historical material—such a man only 
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proves thereby his own ignorance and perversity, 
even if the real background to his pretensions is 
not, as it is in this case, his claim to personal 
infallibility. Truth and error like all concepts 
which are expressed in polar opposites, have ab¬ 
solute validity only in an extremely limited field, 
as we have just seen, and as even Herr Duhring 
would realise if he had any acquaintance with the 
first elements of dialectics, which deal precisely 
with the inadequacy of all polar opposites. As soon 
as we apply the antithesis between truth and error 
outside of that narrow field which has been referred 
to above it becomes relative and therefore unser¬ 
viceable for exact scientific modes of expression; 
and if we attempt to apply it as absolutely valid 
outside that field we then really find ourselves 
beaten; both poles of the antithesis change into their 
opposites, truth becomes error and error truth. Let 
us take as an example the well-known Boyle’s law 
by which, if the temperature remains constant, 
the volume of gases varies inversely with the pres¬ 
sure to which they are subjected. Regnault found 
that this law does not hold good in certain cases. 
Had he been a philosopher of reality he would have 
had to say: Boyle’s law is mutable, and is there¬ 
fore not a pure truth, therefore it is not a truth at 
all, therefore it is an error. But had he done this he 
would have committed an error far greater than the 
one that was contained in Boyle’s law; his grain 
of truth would have been lost sight of in a , sandhill 
of error; he would have distorted his originally 
correct conclusion intd an error compared with 
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which Boyle’s law, along with the little particle 
of error that clings to it, would have seemed like 
truth. But Regnault, being a man of science, 
did not indulge in such childishness, but 
continued his investigations and discovered that 
Boyle’s law is in general only approximately 
correct, and in particular loses its validity in 
the case of gases which can be liquefied by 
pressure, as soon as the pressure approaches 
the point at which liquefaction begins. Boyle’s 
law therefore was proved to be correct only within 
definite limits. But is it absolutely and finally 
true even within those limits ? No physicist would 
assert that this was so. He would say that it holds 
good within certain limits of pressure and tempera¬ 
ture and for certain gases; and even within these 
more restricted limits he would not exclude the 
possibility of a still narrower limitation or al¬ 
tered formulation as the result of future investi¬ 
gations. This is how things stand with final 
and ultimate tmths in physics for example. 
Really scientific works therefore as a rule avoid such 
dogmatic and moral expressions as error and truth, 
while these expressions meet us everywhere in works 
such as the philosophy of reality, in which empty 
phrase-mongering attempts to impose on us as the 
sovereign result of sovereign thought.... 

If we have not made much progress with 
'^truth and error, we can make even less with good 
and bad. This antithesis belongs exclusively to 
the domain of morals, that is, a domain drawn from 
the history of mankind and it is precisely in this 
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field that final and ultimate truths are most sparsely 
sown. The conceptions of good and bad have 
varied so much from nation to nation and from age 
to age that they have often been in direct contradic¬ 
tion to each other. But all the same, someone may 
object, good is not bad and bad is not good; if good 
is confused with bad there is an end to all morality, 
and every one can do and leave undone whatever 
he cares. This is also, stripped of his oracular 
phrases, Herr Duhring’s opinion. But the matter 
cannot be so simply disposed of. If it was such 
an easy business there would certainly be no dispute 
at aU over good and bad; everyone would know 
what was good and what was bad. But how do 
things stand today ? What morality is preached 
to us today ? There is first Christian-feudal 
morality, inherited from past centuries of faith; 
and this again has two main subdivisions. Catholic 
and Protestant moralities, each of which in turn 
has no lack of further subdivisions from the 
Jesuit-Catholic and Orthodox-Protestant to loose 
“advanced” moralities. Alongside of these we 
find the modem bourgeois morality and with it 
too the proletarian morality of the future, so that 
in the most advanced European countries alone 
the past, present and future provide three great 
groups of moral theories which are in force simul¬ 
taneously and alongside of each other. Which is 
then the true one ? Not one of them, in the sense'' 
of having absolute validity; but certainly that 
morality which contains the maximum of durable 
elements is the one which, in the present, repre- 
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sents the overthrow of the present, represents the 
future: that is, the proletarian. 

But when we see that the three classes of 
modern society, the feudal aristocracy, the bour¬ 
geoisie and the proletariat, each have tiieir special 
morality, we can only draw the one conclusion, 
that men, consciously or unconsciously, derive 
their moral ideas in the last resort from the practical 
relations on which their class position is based— 
from the economic relations in which they carry 
on production and exchange. 

But nevertheless there is much that is common 
to the three moral theories mentioned above—is 
this not at least a portion of a morality which is 
externally fixed? These moral theories represent 
three different stages of the same historical develop¬ 
ment, and have therefore a common historical 
background, and for that reason alone they neces¬ 
sarily have much in common. Even more. In 
similar or approximately similar stages of econo¬ 
mic development moral theories must of necessity 
be more or less in agreement. From the moment 
when private property in movable objects deve¬ 
loped, in all societies in which this private property 
existed there must be this moral law in common: 
Thou shalt not steal. Does this law thereby be¬ 
come an eternal moral law ? By no means. In 
a society in which the motive for stealing has been 
done away with, in which therefore at the very 
most only lunatics would ever steal, how the teacher 
of morals would be laughed at who tried solemnly 
to proclaim the eternal truth: Thou shalt not steal! 
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We therefore reject every attempt to impose 
on us any moral dogma whatsoever as an eternal, 
ultimate and for ever immutable moral law on the 
pretext that the moral world too has its permanent 
principles which transcend history and the differ¬ 
ences between nations. We maintain on the 
contrary that all former moral theories are the pro¬ 
duct, in the last analysis, of the economic stage 
which society had reached at that particular epoch. 
And as society has hitherto moved in class antago¬ 
nisms, morality was always a class morality, it has 
either justified the domination and the interests of 
the ruling class, or, as soon as the oppressed class 
has become powerful enough, it has represented 
the revolt against this domination and the future 
interests of the oppressed. That in this process 
there has on the whole been progress in morality, 
as in all other branches of human Imowledge, cannot 
be doubted. But we have not yet passed beyond 
class morality. A really human morality which 
transcends class antagonisms and their legacies in 
thought becomes possible only at a stage of society 
which has not only overcome class contradictions 
blit has even forgotten them in practical life. 




MORALITY AND LAW: EQUALITY 

.The idea that all men, as men, have 

something in common, and that they are therefore 
equal so far as these common characteristics go, 
is of course primeval. But the modern demand for 
equality is something entirely different from that; 
this consists rather in deducing from those common 
characteristics of humanity, from that equality of 
men as men, a claim to equal political or social 
status for all human beings, or at least for aU citi¬ 
zens of a state or all members of a society. Before 
the original conception of relative quality could 
lead to the conclusion that men should have equal 
rights in the state and in society, before this con¬ 
clusion could appear to be something even natural 
and self-evident, however, thousands of years had 
to pass and did pass. In the oldest natural com¬ 
munities equality of rights existed at most for 
members of the community; women, slaves and 
strangers were excluded from this equality as a 
matter of course. Among the Greeks and Romans 
the inequalities of men were of greater importance 
than any form of equality. It would necessarily 
have seemed idiotic to the ancients that Greeks and 
barbarians, freemen and slaves, citizens and depen¬ 
dents, Roman citizens and Roman subjects (to use 
a comprehensive term) should have a claim to equal 
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political status. Under the Roman Empire all 
these distinctions gradually disappeared, except 
the distinction between freemen and slaves, and 
there arose, for the freemen at least, that equality 
as between private individuals on the basis of which 
Roman Law developed—^the completest elabora¬ 
tion of law based on private property which we 
know. But so long as the distinction between free¬ 
men and slaves existed, there could be no talk of 
drawing legal conclusions from the fact of general 
equality as men; and we saw this again quite recently, 
in the slave-owning states of the North American 
Union. 

Christianity knew only one point in which all 
men were equal: that all were equally born in original 
sin—^which corresponded perfectly with its charac¬ 
ter as the religion of the slaves and the oppressed. 
Apart from this it recognised, at most, the equality 
or the elect, which however was only stressed at the 
very beginning. The traces of common owner¬ 
ship which are also found in the early stages of the 
new religion can be ascribed to the solidarity of a 
proscribed sect rather than to real equalitarian 
ideas. Within a very short time the establishment 
of the distinction between priests and laymen 
put an end even to this tendency to Christian 
equality. The overrunning of Western Europe 
by the Germans abolished for centuries all ideas 
of equality, through the gradual building up of 
such a complicated social and political hierarchy 
as had never before existed. But at the same time 
the invasion drew Western and Central Europe 
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into the course of historical development, created 
for the first time a compact cultural area, and within 
this area also for the first time a system of predomi¬ 
nantly national states exerting mutual influence 
pn each other and mutually holding each other in 
check. Thereby it 'prepared the ground on which 
alone the question of the equal status of men, of 
the rights of man, could at a later period be raised. 

The feudal Middle Ages also developed in its 
womb the class which was destined in the future 
course of its evolution to be the standard-bearer 
of the modern demand for equality: the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. Itself in its origin one of the “estates” of the 
feudal order, the bourgeoisie developed the pre¬ 
dominantly handicraft industry and the exchange 
of products within feudal society to a relatively 
high level, when at the end of the fifteenth century 
the great maritime discoveries opened to it a new 
and more far-reaching career. Trade beyond the 
confines of Europe, which had previously been 
carried on only between Italy and the Levant, 
was now extended to America and India, and soon 
surpassed in importance both the mutual exchange 
between the various European countries and the 
internal trade within each separate country. 
American gold and silver flooded Europe and forced 
its way like a disintegrating element into every 
fissure, hole and pore of feudal society. Handi¬ 
craft industry could no longer satisfy the rising 
demand; in the leading industries of the most 
advanced countries it was replaced by manufacture. 

But this mighty revolution in the economic 
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conditions of society was not followed by any 
immediate corresponding change in its political 
structure. The state order remained feudal, while 
society became more and more bourgeois. Trade 
on a large-scale, that is to say, international and, 
even mote, world trade, requires free owners of 
commodities who are unrestricted in their move¬ 
ments and have equal rights as traders to exchange 
their commodities on the basis of laws that are 
equal for them all, at least in each separate place. 
The transition from handicraft to manufacture 
presupposes the existence of a number of free 
workers —fiee on the one hand from the fetters of 
the guild and on the other from the means whereby 
they could themselves utilise their labour power: 
workers who can contract with their employers 
for the hire of their labour power, and as parties 
to the contract have rights equal with his. And 
finally the equality and equal status of all human 
labour, because and in so far as it is human labour, 
found its unconscious but clearest expression in 
the law of value of modern bourgeois economy, 
according to which the value of a commodity is 
measured by the socially necessary labour embodied 
in it. But where economic relations required free¬ 
dom and equality of rights, the political system 
opposed them at every step with guild restrictions 
and special privileges. Local privileges, diflFeren- 
tial duties, exceptional laws of all kinds in trade 
affected not only foreigners or people living in the 
colonies, but often enough also whole categories 
of the nationals of each country; the privileges of 
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the guilds everywhere and ever anew formed 
barriers to the path of development of manufacture. 
Nowhere was the path open and the changes equal 
for all the bourgeois competitors and yet this was 
the first and ever more pressing need. 

The demand for liberation from feudal fetters 
and the establishment of equality of rights by the 
abolition of feudal inequalities was bound soon 
to assume wider dimensions from the moment 
when the economic advance of society first placed 
it on the order of the day. If it was raised in the 
interests of industry and trade, it was also necessary 
to demand the same equality of rights for the great 
mass of the peasantry who, in every degree of 
bondage from total serfdom upwards, were com¬ 
pelled to give the greater part of their labour time 
to their feudal lord without payment and in addi¬ 
tion to pay innumerable other dues to him and 
to the state. On the other hand, it was inapossible 
to avoid the demand for the abolition also of feudal 
privileges, the freedom from taxation of the nobility, 
the political privileges of the various feudal estates. 
And as people were no longer living in a world 
empire such as the Roman Empire had been, but 
in a system of independent states dealing with each 
other on an equal footing and at approximately 
the same stage of bourgeois development, it was 
a matter of course that the demand for equality 
should assume a general character reaching out 
beyond the individual state, that freedom and 
equality should be proclaimed as human rights. And 
it is significant of the specifically bourgeois charac- 
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ter of these human rights that the American Consti¬ 
tution, the first to recognise the rights of man, 
in the same breath confirmed the slavery of the 
coloured races then existing in America: class pri¬ 
vileges were prescribed, race privileges sanctioned. 

As is well known, however, from the moment 
when, like a butterfly from the chrysalis, the bour¬ 
geoisie arose out of the burghers of the feudal 
period, when this “estate” of the Middle Ages 
developed into a class of modern society, it was 
always and inevitably accompanied by its shadow, 
the proletariat. And in the same way the bour¬ 
geois demand for equality was accompanied by the 
proletarian demand for equality. From the 
moment when the bourgeois demand for the aboli¬ 
tion of class privileges was put forward, alongside 
of it appeared the proletarian demand for the 
abolition of the classes themselves —at first in reli¬ 
gious form, basing itself on primitive Christianity, 
and later drawing support from the bourgeois 
equalitarian theories themselves. The proletarians 
took the bourgeoisie at their word: equality must 
not be merely apparent, must not apply merely 
to the sphere of the state, but must also be real, 
must be extended to the social and economic sphere. 
And especially since the French bourgeoisie, from 
the great revolution on, brought bourgeois equality 
to the forefront, the French proletariat answered 
blow for blow with the demand for social and eco¬ 
nomic equality, and equality became the battle-cry 
particularly of the French proletariat. 

The demand for equality in the mouth of the 
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ptoletatiat has therefore a double meaning. It 
is either—as was the case at the very start, for 
example in the peasants’ war—^the spontaneous 
reaction against the crying social inequalities, 
against the contrast of rich and poor, the feudal 
lords and their serfs, surfeit and starvation; as such 
it is the simple expression of the revolutionary 
instinct, and finds its justification in that and indeed 
only in that. Or, on the other hand, the prole¬ 
tarian demand for equality has arisen as the reaction 
against the bourgeois demand for equality, drawing 
more or less correct and more far-reaching demands 
from this bourgeois demand, and serving as an 
agitational means in order to rouse the workers 
against the capitalists on the basis of the capitalists’ 
own assertions; and in this case it stands and falls 
with bourgeois equality itself. In both cases the 
real content of the proletarian demand for equality 
is the demand for the abolition of classes. Any 
demand for equality which goes beyond that, of 

necessity passes into absurdity. 

The idea of equality, therefore, both in its bour¬ 
geois and in its proletarian form, is itself a historical 
product, the creation of which required definite 
historical conditions which in turn themselves pre¬ 
suppose a long previous historical development. 
It is therefore anything but an eternal truth. And 
if today it is taken for granted by the general public 
—in one sense or another—^if, as Marx says, it 
“already possesses the fixity of a popular pre judice,” 
this is not the consequence of its axiomatic truth, 
but the result of the general diffusion and the 
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continued appropriateness of the ideas of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. 




MORALITY AND LAW: FREEDOM AND 
NECESSITY 

.Hegel was the first to state correctly 

the relation between freedom and necessity. To 
him, freedom is the appreciation of necessity. 
“Necessity is blind only/« so far as it is not understood”. 
Freedom does not consist in the dream of inde¬ 
pendence of natural laws, but in the knowledge of 
these laws, and in the possibility this affords of syste¬ 
matically making them work towards definite ends. 
This holds good in relation both to the laws of 
external nature and to those which govern the 
bodily and mental life of men themselves—two 
classes of laws which we can separate from each 
other at most only in thought but not in reality. 
Freedom of the will therefore means nothing but 
the capacity to make decisions with real knowledge 
of the subject. Therefore the freer a man’s judg¬ 
ment is in relation to a definite question, with so 
much the greater necessity is the content of this 
judgment determined; while the uncertainty, 
founded on ignorance, which seems to make an 
arbitrary choice among many different and conflicting 
possible decisions, shows by this precisely that it 
is not free, that it is controlled by the very object 
it should itself control. Freedom therefore con¬ 
sists in the control over ourselves and over external 
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nature which is founded on knowledge of natural 
necessity; it is therefore necessarily a product of 
historical development. The first men who sepa¬ 
rated themselves from the animal kingdom were 
in all essentials as unfree as the animals themselves, 
but each step forward in civilisation was a step 
towards freedom. On the threshold of human 
history stands the discovery that mechanical motion 
can be transformed into heat: the production of 
fire by friction; at the close of the development so 
far gone through stands the discovery that heat 
can be transformed into mechanical motion: the 
steam engine. And, in spite of the gigantic and 
liberating revolution in the social world which the 
steam engine is carrying through—and which is 
not yet half completed—it is beyond the question 
that the generation of fire by friction was of even 
greater eSectiveness for the liberation of mankind. 
For the generation of fire by friction gave man 
for the fijTst time control over one of the forces of 
Nature and thereby separated him for ever from the 
animal kingdom. The steam engine will never 
bring about such a mighty leap forward in human 
development, however important it may seem in 
our eyes as representing all those immense produc¬ 
tive forces dependent on it—^forces which alone 
make possible a state, of society in which there are 
no longer class distinctions or anxiety over the 
means of subsistence for the individual, and in 
which for the first time there can be talk of real 
human freedom and of an existence in harmony 
with the established laws of Nature. But how 
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young the whole of human history still is, and how 
ridiculous it would be to attempt to ascribe any 
absolute validity to our present views, is fcvident 
from the simple fact that all past history can be 
c^racterised as the history of the epoch from the 
practical discovery of the transformation of 
mechanical motion into heat up to that of the 
transformation of heat into mechanical motion. 




DIALECTICS: QUANTITY AND QUALITY 

.So long as we consider things as static 

and lifeless, each one by itself, alongside of and 
after each other, it is true that we do not run up 
against any contradictions in them. We find 
certain qualities which are partly common to, 
partly diverse from, and even contradictory to each 
other, but which in this case are distributed among 
different objects and therefore contain no contra¬ 
diction. Within the limits of this sphere of thought 
we can get along on the basis of the usual metaphy¬ 
sical mode of thought. But the position is quite 
different as soon as we consider things in Aeir 
motion, their change, their life, their reciprocal 
influence on each other. Then we immediately 
become involved in contradictions. Motion it¬ 
self is a contradiction: even simple mechanical 
change of place can only come about through a 
body at one and the same moment of time being 
both in one place and in another place, being in 
one and the same place and also not in it. And 
the continuous assertion and simultaneous solution 
of this contradiction is precisely wha,t motion is. 

And if simple mechanical change of place 
contains a contradiction, this is even more true of 
the higher forms of motion of matter, and especially 
of organic life and its- development. We saw 
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above that life consists just precisely in this— 
that a living thing is at each moment itself and 
yet something else. Life is therefore also a 
contradiction which is present in things and pro¬ 
cesses themselves and which constantly asserts and 
solves itself; and as soon as the contradiction ceases, 
life too comes to an end, and death steps in. We 
likewise saw that also in the sphere of thought we 
could not avoid contradictions, and that for example 
the contradiction between man’s inherently umi- 
mited faculty of knowledge and its actual realisa¬ 
tion in men who are limited by their external condi¬ 
tions and limited also in their intellectual faculties 
finds its solution in what is, for us at least, and from 
a practical standpoint, an endless succession of 
generations, in infinite progress. 

On page 336^ Marx, on the basis of the pre¬ 
vious examination of constant and variable capital 
and surplus value, draws the conclusion that “not 
every sum of money, or of value, is at pleasure 
transformable into capital. To effect this transfor¬ 
mation, in fact, a certain minimum of money or of 
exchange-value must be presupposed in the hands 
of the individual possessor of money or commodi¬ 
ties.” 

He then takes as an example the case of a 
labourer in any branch of industry, who works 
eight hours for himself—that is, in producing the 
value of his wages—and the following four hours 
for the capitalist, in producing surplus value, which 


1 Capital, Vol. I (Kerr edition). 
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immediately flows into the pocket of the capitalist. 
In this case a capitalist would have to dispose of 
a sum of value sufficient to enable him to provide 
two labourers with raw materials, instruments of 
labour, and wages, in order to appropriate enough 
surplus value every day to enable him to live on 
it even as well as one of his labourers. And as 
the aim of capitalist production is not mere subsis¬ 
tence but the increase of wealth, our man with his 
two labourers would stiU not be a capitalist. Now 
in order that he may live twice as well as an ordi¬ 
nary labourer, and besides turn half of the surplus 
value produced again into capital, he would have 
to be able to employ eight labourers, that is he 
would have to dispose of four times the sum of value 
assumed above. And it is only after this, and in the 
course of still further explanations elucidating and 
establishing the fact that not every petty sum of 
value is enough to be transformable into capital, 
but that the minimum sum required varies with 
each period of development and each branch of 
industry it is only then that Marx observes: “Here, 
as in natural science, is verified the correctness of 
the law discovered by Hegel (in his Logie) that 
merely quantitative changes beyond a certain point 
pass into qualitative differences.” 




DIALECTICS: NEGATION OF THE 
NEGATION 

.But what role does the negation of the 

negation play in Marx ? On page 834^ and the 
following pages he sets out the conclusions which 
he draws from the preceding fifty pages of econo¬ 
mic and historical investigation into the so-called 
primitive accumulation of capital. Before the 
capitalist era, at least in England, petty industry 
existed on the basis of the private property of the 
labourer in his means of production. The so-called 
primitive accumulation of capital consisted in this 
case in the expropriation of these immediate pro-- 
ducers, that is, in the dissolution of private pro¬ 
perty based on the labour of its owner. This was 
possible because the petty industry referred to 
above is compatible only with a system of produc¬ 
tion, and a society, moving within narrow and 
primitive bounds, and at a certain stage of its deve¬ 
lopment it brings forth the material agencies 
for its own annihilation. This annihilation, the 
transformation of the individual and scattered means 
of production into socially concentrated ones, 
forms the pre-history of capital. As soon as the 
labourers are turned into proletarians, their means 
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of labour into capital, as soon as the capitalist 
mode of production stands on its own feet, the 
further socialisation of labour and further trans¬ 
formation of the land and other means of produc¬ 
tion, and therefore the further expropriation of 
private proprietors, takes a new form. 

“That which is now to be expropriated is no 
longer the labourer working for himself, but the 
capitalist exploiting many labourers. This ex¬ 
propriation is accomplished by the action of the 
immanent laws of capitalistic production itself, 
by the centralisation of capital. One capitalist 
always kills many. Hand in hand with this centrali¬ 
sation, or this expropriation of many capitalists 
by few, develop, on an ever extending scale, the 
cooperative form of the labour process, the cons¬ 
cious technical application of science, the methodi¬ 
cal cultivation of the soil, the transformation of 
the instruments of labour into instruments of labour 
only usable in common, the economising of all 
means of production by their use of the means of 

production of combined, socialised labour. 

Along with the constantly diminishing number of 
the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolise 
all advantages of this process of transformation, 
grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, 
degradation, exploitation; but with this too grows 
the revolt of the working class, a class always in¬ 
creasing in number, and disciplined, united, or¬ 
ganised by the very mechanism of the process of 
capitalist production itself. The monopoly of 
capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of produc- 
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tion, which has spmng up and flourished along with, 
and under it. Centralisation of the means of 
production and socialisation of labour at last reach 
a point where they become incompatible with their 
capitalist integument. This integument is burst 
asunder. The knell of capitalist private property 
sounds. The expropriators are expropriated.”^ 
Marx merely shows from history, and in this 
passage states in a summarised form, that just as 
the former petty industry necessarily, through its 
own development, created the conditions of its 
annihilation, i.e., of the expropriation of the small 
proprietors, so now the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion has likewise itself created the material con¬ 
dition which will annihilate it. The process is 
.a historical one, and if it is at the same time a dia¬ 
lectical process, this is not Marx’s fault, however 
annoying it may be for Herr Duhring. 

It is only at this point, after Marx has com¬ 
pleted his proof on the basis of historical and 
economic facts, that he proceeds: “The capitalist 
mode of production and appropriation, and hence 
capitalist private property, is the first negation of 
individual private property founded on the labours 
of the proprietor. But capitalist production begets, 
with the inexorability of a law of Nature, its own 
negation. It is the negation of the negation”— 
and so on (as quoted above). 

In characterising the process as the negation 
of, the negation, therefore, Marx does not dream 

1 Capital, Vol. I, pp. 8}6-37 (Kerr edition). 
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of attempting to prove by this that the process 
was historically necessary. On the contrary: after 
he has proved from history that in fact the process 
has partially already occurred, and partially must 
occur in the future, he then also characterises it 
as a process which develops in accordance with a 
definite dialectical law. That is all. It is there¬ 
fore once again a pure distortion of the facts by 
Herr Duhring, when he declares that the negation 
of the negation has to serve here as the midwife 
to deliver the future from the womb of the past, 
or that Marx wants anyone to allow himself to be 
convinced of the necessity of the common owner¬ 
ship of land and capital (which is itself a Duhrin- 
gian corporeal contradiction) on the basis of the 
negation of the negation. 

Herr Duhring’s total lack of understanding 
as to the nature of dialectics is shown by the very 
fact that he regards it as a mere instrument through 
which things can be proved, as in a more limited 
way formal logic or elementary mathematics can 
be regarded. Even formal logic is primarily 
a method of arriving at new results, of advancing 
from the known to the unknown—and dialectics 
is the same, only in a more important sense, be¬ 
cause in forcing its way beyond the narrow horizon 
of formal logic, it contains the germ of a more com¬ 
prehensive view of the world. It is the same with 
mathematics. Elementary mathematics, the mathe¬ 
matics of constant magnitudes, moves with the con¬ 
fines of formal logic, at any rate taken as a whole; 
the mathematics of variable magnitudes, whose 
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most important part is the infinitesimal calculus, 
is in essence nothing other than the application of 
dialectics to mathematical relations; in it, the 
simple question of proof is definitely pushed into 
the background, as compared with the manifold 
application of the method to new spheres of re¬ 
search. But almost all the proofs of higher mathe¬ 
matics, from the first—that of the differential cal¬ 
culus—on are false, from the standpoint of ele¬ 
mentary mathematics taken rigidly. And it is 
necessarily so when, as happens in this case, an 
attempt is made to prove by formal logic results 
obtained in the field of dialectics. To attempt to 
prove anything by means of dialectics alone to a 
crass metaphysician like Herr Duhring would be 
as much a waste of time as the attempt made by 
Leibniz and his pupils to prove the principles of 
the infinitesimal calculus to the mathematicians of 
his time. The differential calculus produced in 
them the same convulsions as Herr Duhring gets 
from the negation of the negation, in which, 
moreover, as we shall see, the differential calculus 
also plays a certain role. Ultimately these gentle¬ 
men—or those of them who had not died in the 
interval—grudgingly gave way, not because they 
were convinced, but because it always produced 
correct results. Herr Duhring, as he himself 
tells us, has only just entered the forties, and if he 
attains old age, as we hope he may, perhaps his 
experience will be the same. 

But what then is this fearful negation of the 
negation, which makes life so bitter for Herr Duh- 
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ring and fulfils the same role with him of the 
unpardonable crime as the sin against the Holy 
Ghost does in Christianity ?—very simple pro¬ 
cess which is taking place everywhere and every 
day, which any child can understand, as soon as 
it is stripped of the veil of mystery in which it was 
wrapped by the old idealist philosophy and in which 
it is to the advantage of helpless metaphysicians of 
Herr Duhring’s calibre to keep it enveloped. Let 
us take a grain of barley. Millions of such grains 
of barley are milled, boiled and brewed and then 
consumed. But if such a grain of barley meets 
with conditions which for it are normal, if it falls 
on suitable soil, then under the influence of heat 
and moisture a specific change takes place, it ger¬ 
minates; the grain as such ceases to exist, it is 
negated, and in its place appears the plant which 
has arisen from it, the negation of the grain. But 
what is the normal life-process of this plant ? 
It grows, flowers, is fertilised and finally once 
more produces grains of barley, and as soon as these 
have ripened the stalk dies, is in its turn negated. 
As a result of this negation of the negation we have 
once again the original grain of barley, but not 
as a single unit, but ten, twenty or thirty fold. 
Species of grain change extremely slowly, and so 
the barley of today is almost the same as it was a 
century ago. 

But if we take an artificially cultivated orna¬ 
mental plant, for example a dahlia or an orchid: 
if we treat the seed and the plant which grows 
from it as a gardener does, we get as the result 
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of this negation of the negation not only more 
seeds, but also qualitatively better seeds, which 
produce more beautiful flowers, and each fresh 
repetition of this process, each repeated negation 
of the negation increases this improvement. With 
most insects, this process follows the same lines as 
in the case of the grain of barley. Butterflies, for 
example, spring from the egg through a negation 
of the egg, they pass through certain transforma¬ 
tions until they reach sexual maturity, they pair 
and are in turn negated, dying as soon as the pairing 
process has been completed and the female had 
laid its numerous eggs. We are not concerned at 
the moment with the fact that with other plants 
and animals the process does not take such a simple 
form, that before they die they produce seeds, eggs 
or offspring not once but many times; our purpose 
here is only to show that the negation of the 
negation takes place in reality in both divisions of 
the organic world. Furthermore, the whole of 
geology is a series of negated negations, a series 
arising from the successive shattering of old and 
the depositing of new rock formations. First the 
original earth-crust brought into existence by the 
cooling of the liquid mass was broken up by oceanic, 
meteorological and atmospherico-chemical action, 
and these disintegrated masses were deposited on 
the ocean floor. Local elevations of the ocean 
floor above the surface of the sea subject portions 
of these first strata once more to the action of rain, 
the changing temperature of the seasons and the 
oxygen and carbonic acid of the atmosphere. 
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These same influences acted on the molten masses 
of rock which issued from the interior of the earth, 
broke through the strata and subsequently soli¬ 
dified. In this way, in the course of millions of 
centuries, ever new strata are formed and in turn 
are for the most part destroyed, ever anew serving 
as material for the formation of new strata. But 
the result of this process has been a very positive 
one: the creation, out of the most varied chemical 
elements, of a mixed and mechanically pulverised 
soil which makes possible the most abundant and 
diverse vegetation. 

It is the same in mathematics. Let us take 
any algebraical magnitude whatever: for example, 
a. If this is negated, we get -a (minus a). If we 
negate that negation, by multiplying -a by -a, we 
get i.e., the original positive magnitude, but 
at a higher degree, raised to its second power. 
In this case also it makes no difference that we can 
reach the same by multiplying the positive a 
by itself thus also getting a^. For the negated 
negation is so securely entrenched in that the 
latter always has two square roots, namely a and 
-a. And the fact that it is impossible to get rid 
of the negated negation, the negative root of the 
square, acquires very obvious significance as soon 
as we get as far as quadratic equations. The nega¬ 
tion of the negation is even more strikingly obvious 
in the higher analyses, in those “summation of 
indefinitely small magnitudes” which Herr Duhring 
himself declares are the highest operations of mathe¬ 
matics, and in ordinary language are known as the 
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differential and integral calculus. How are these 
forms of calculus used ? In a given problem, for 
example, I have two variable magnitudes x andj', 
neither of which can vary without the other also 
varying in a relation determined by the conditions 
of the case. I differentiate x andj/, i.e., I take x 
and j as so infinitely small that in comparison 
with any real magnitude, however small, they dis¬ 
appear, so that nothing is left of x and_y but their 
reciprocal relation without any, so to speak, material 
basis, a quantitative relation in which there is no 
quantity. Therefore, dyjdx, the relation between 
the differentials of x and_y is equal to 0/0, but 0/0 
as the expression ofjjx. I only mention in passing 
that this relation between two magnitudes which 
have disappeared, caught at the moment of their 
disappearance, is a contradiction; it cannot disturb 
us any more than it has disturbed the whole of 
mathematics for almost two hundred years. And 
yet what have I done but negate a’ andj/, though 
not in a way that I need not bother about them any 
more, not in the way that metaphysics negates 
but in the way that corresponds with the facts of 
the case ? In place of x andj, therefore, I have their 
negation, dx and ^ in the formulae or equations 
before me. I continue then to operate with these 
formulae, treating dx and dj as magnitudes which 
are real, though subject to certain exceptional 
laws, and at a certain point I negate the negation^ i.e., 
I integrate the differential formula, and in place of 
dx and dj again get the real magnitudes x and j, 
and am not then where I was at the beginning. 
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but by using this method I have solved the prob¬ 
lem on which ordinary geometry and algebra 
might perhaps have broken their teeth in vain. 

It is the same, too, in history. All civilised 

a les begin with the commop ownership of the 
With all peoples who have passed a certain 
primitive stage, in the course of the development 
of agriculture this common ownership becomes a 
fetter on production. It is abolished, negated, and 
after a longer or shorter series of intermediate stages 
is transformed into private property. But at a 
higher stage of agricultural development, brought 
about by private property in land itself, private 
property in turn becomes a fetter on production 
as is the case today, both with small and large 
land ownership. The demand that it also should 
be negated, that should once again be transformed 
into common property, necessarily arises. But 
this demand does not mean the restoration of the old 
original common ownership, but the institution of 
a far higher and more developed form of possession 
in common which, far from being a hindrance to 
production, on the contrary for the first time frees 
production from all fetters and gives it the possi- 
pility of making full use of modern chemical dis¬ 
coveries and mechanical inventions. 

Or let us take another example: the philosophy 
of antiquity was primitive, natural materialism. 
As such, it was incapable of clearing up the relation 
between thought and matter. But the need to get 
clarity on this question led to the doctrine of a soul 
separable from the body, then to the assertion of the 
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immortality of this soul, and finally to monotheism. 
The old materialism was therefore negated by 
idealism. But in the course of the further develop¬ 
ment of philosophy, idealism too became untenable 
and was negated by modern materialism. This 
modern materialism, the negation of the negation, 
is not the mere re-establishment of the old but adds 
to the permanent foundations of this old material¬ 
ism the whole thought content of two thousand 
years of developments of philosophy and natural 
science, as well as of the historical development 
of these two thousand years. It is in fact no longer 
a philosophy, but a simple conception of the world 
which has to establish its validity and be applied 
not in a science of sciences standing apart, but 
within the positive sciences. In this develop¬ 
ment philosophy is therefore “sublated,” that 
is, “both abolished and preserved”; abolished as 
regards its form, and preserved as regards its real 
content. 

What therefore is the negation of the negation ? 
An extremely general—and for this reason extreme¬ 
ly comprehensive and important—law of develop¬ 
ment of Nature, history and thought; a law which, 
as we have seen holds good in the animal and plant 
kingdoms, in geology, in mathematics, in history 
and in philosophy—a law which even Herr Duh- 
ring, in spite of all his struggles and resistance, 
has unwittingly and in his own way to follow. It 
is obvious that in describing any evolutionary pro¬ 
cess as the negation of the negation I do not say 
anything concerning the particular process of deve- 
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lopment, for example, of the grain of barley from 
germination to the death of the fruit-bearing plant. 
For, as the integral calculus also is a negation of the 
negation, if I said anything of the sort I should 
only be making the nonsensical statement that the 
life-jjrocess of a barley plant was the integral calculus 
or for that matter that it was socialism. That, 
however, is what the metaphysicians are constantly 
trying to impute to dialectics. When I say that all 
these processes are the negation of the negation, 
I bring them all together under this one law of 
motion, and for this very reason I leave out of 
account the peculiarities of each separate individual 
process. Dialectics is nothing more than the 
science of the general laws of motion and develop¬ 
ment of Nature, human society and thought. 
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HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

^ Engels 

The following essay was written by Engels in 1892 as an intro- 
duction to the first English edition of his hook Socialism^ Utopian 
and Scientific, At that time the theory of scientific socialism as 
worked out by Marx and Engels was ignored in England, Though 
materialism was born earlier in England than on the Continent, 
Bacon being the real progenitor of English materialism, the material¬ 
ist outlook made little headway in England until the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, ^"Agnosticism"^ remained more acceptable to British 
thinkers. In the following pages Engels tries to analyse the causes 
of this mental sluggishness in Great Britain, The central theme of 
this essay however is the interpretation of social development in the 
light of the materialist conception of history, Marx and Engels 
claimed that the laws of dialectics were as much applicable to society 
as to nature, and they worked out a theory of social development which 
they called the theory of Historical Materialism, In this essay 
Engels illustrates by reference to actual historical facts, the basic 
concepts of this theory. 



HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

I am perfectly aware that the contents of this 
essay will meet with objection from a considerable 
portion of the British public. But if we Conti¬ 
nentals had taken the slightest notice of the preju¬ 
dices of British “respectability”, we should be 
even worse off than we are. This book defends 
what we call “historical materialism,” and the 
word materialism grates upon the ears of the 
immense majority of British readers. “Agnosti¬ 
cism” might be tolerated, but materialism is utterly 
inadmissible. 

And yet the original home of all modern mate¬ 
rialism, from the seventeenth century onwards, is 
England. 

“Materialism is the natural-born son of Great 
Britain. Already the British schoolman. Duns 
Scotus, asked ‘whether it was impossible for matter 
to think ?’ 

“In order to effect this miracle, he took refuge 
in God’s omnipotence, i.e.^ he made theology 
preach materialism. Moreover, he was a nomi¬ 
nalist. Nominalism, the first form of materialism, 
is chiefly found among the English schoolmen. 

“The real progenitor of English materialism is 
Bacon. To him natural philosophy is the only true 
philosophy, and physics based upon the experience 
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of the senses is the chiefest part of natural philosophy. 
Anaxagoras and his homoiomeriae, Democritus 
and his atoms, he often quotes as his authorities. 
According to him the senses are infallible and 
the source of all knowledge. All science is based 
on experience, and consists in subjecting the data 
furnished by the senses to a rational method of 
investigation. Induction, analysis, comparison, 
observation, experiment, are the principal forms of 
such a rational method. Among the qualities 
inherent in matter, motion is the first and foremost, 
not only in the form of mechanical and mathema¬ 
tical motion, but chiefly in the form of an 
impulse, a vital spirit, a tension—or a ‘qual,’ to 
use a term of Jacob Bohme’s^—of matter. 

“In Bacon, its first creator, materialism still 
occludes within itself the germs of a many-sided 
development. On the one hand, matter, sur¬ 
rounded by a sensuous, poetic glamour, seems to 
attract man’s whole entity by winning smiles. On 
the other, the aphoristically formulated doctrine 
pullulates with inconsistencies imported from theo¬ 
logy. 

“In its further evolution, materialism be- 

i“Qual” is a philosophical play upon words. Qual 
literally means torture, a pain which drives to action of some 
kind; at the same time the mystic Bohme puts into the German 
word something of the meaning of the Latin “qualitus”; 
his “qual” was the activating principle arising from, and 
promoting in its turn, the spontaneous development of the 
thing, relation, or person subject to it, in contradistinction 
to a pain inflicted from without. ' 
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comes one-sided. Hobbes is the man who syste¬ 
matises Baconian materialism. Knowledge based 
upon the senses loses its poetic blossoms, it passes 
into the abstract experience of the mathematician; 
geometry is proclaimed as the queen of sciences. 
Materialism takes to misanthropy. If it is to over¬ 
come its opponent, misanthropic, fleshless spiri¬ 
tualism, and that on the latter’s own ground, mate¬ 
rialism has to chastise its own flesh and turn ascetic. 
Thus, from a sensual, it passes into an intellectual, 
entity; but thus, too, it evolves all the consistency, 
regardless of consequences, characteristic of the 
intellect. 

“Hobbes, as Bacon’s continuator, argues thus; 
if all human knowledge is furnished by the senses, 
then our concepts and ideas are but the phantoms, 
divested of their sensual forms, of the real world. 
Philosophy can but give names to these phantoms. 
One name may be applied to more than one of them. 
There may even be names of names. It would 
imply a contradiction if, on the one hand, we main¬ 
tained that all ideas had their origin in the world of 
sensation, and, on the other, that a word was more 
than a word; that besides the beings known to us^Dy 
our senses, beings which are one and all individuals 
there existed also beings of a general, not indivi¬ 
dual, nature. An unbodily substance is the same 
absurdity as an unbodily body. Body, being, 
substance, are but different terms for the same 
reality. It is impossible to separate thought from 
matter that thinks. This matter is the substratum 
of all changes'going on in the world. The word 
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infinite is meaningless, unless it states that our 
mind is capable of performing an endless process 
of addition. Only material things being perceptible 
to us, we cannot know anything about the existence 
of God. My own existence alone is certain. Every 
human passion is a mechanical movement, which 
has a beginning and an end. The objects of impulse 
are what we call good. Man is subject to^the same 
laws as nature. Power and freedom are identical. 

“Hobbes had systematised. Bacon, without, 
however, furnishing a proof for Bacon’s funda¬ 
mental principle, the origin of all human knowledge 
from the world of sensation. It was Locke who, 
in his Essay on the Human Understanding, supplied 
this proof. 

“Hobbes had shattered the theistic prejudices 
of Baconian materialism; Collins, Dodwall, Coward, 
Hartley, Priestley similarly shattered the last theo¬ 
logical bars that still hemmed in Locke’s sensa¬ 
tionalism. At all events, for practical materialists, 
theism is but an easy-going way of getting rid of 
religion.”^ 

Thus Karl Marx wrote about the British origin 
of modern materialism. If Englishmen nowadays 
do not exactly relish the compliment he paid their 
ancestors, more’s the pity. It is none the less 
undeniable that Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke are the 
fathers of that brilliant school of French materialists 
which made the eighteenth century, in spite 

1 Marx and Engels, Die Heilige Farmilie, Frankfurt, M. 
1845, pp. 201-204. 
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of all battles on land and sea won over Frenchmen 
by Germans and Englishmen, a pre-eminently 
French century, even before that crowning French 
Revolution, the results of which we outsiders, 
in England as well as in Germany, are still trying 
to acclimatise. 

There is no denying it. About the middle of 
this century, what struck every cultivated foreigner 
who set up his residence in England, was, what he 
was then bound to consider the religious bigotry 
and stupidity of the English respectable middle 
class. We, at that time, were all materialists, or, 
at least, very advanced free-thinkers, and to us it 
appeared inconceivable that almost all educated 
people in England should believe in all sorts of 
impossible miracles, and that even geologists like 
Buckland and Mantell should contort the facts of 
their science so as not to clash too much with the 
myths of the book of Genesis; while, in order to 
find people who dared to use their own intellectual 
faculties with regard to religious matters, you had 
to go amongst the uneducated, the “great un¬ 
washed,” as they were then called, the working 
people, especially the Owenite Socialists. 

But England has been “civilised” since then. 
The exhibition of 1851 sounded the knell of English 
insular exclusiveness. England became gradually 
internationalised, in diet, in manners, in ideas; 
so much so that I begin to wish that some English 
manners and customs had made as much headway 
on the Continent as other Continental habits have 
made here. Anyhow, the introduction and spread 
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of salad-oil (before 1851 known only to the aristo¬ 
cracy) has been accompanied by a fatal spread of 
continental scepticism in matters religious, and it 
has come to this, that agnosticism, though not yet 
considered “the thing” quite as much as the Church 
of England, is yet very nearly on a par, as far as 
respectability goes, with Baptism, and decidedly 
ranks above the Salvation Army. And I cannot 
help believing that under these circumstances it will 
be consoling to many who sincerely regret and 
condemn this progress of infidelity, to learn that 
these “new fangled notions” are not of foreign 
origin, are not “made in Germany,” like so many 
other articles of daily use, but are undoubtedly 
Old English, and that their British originators two 
hundred years ago went a good deal further than 
their descendants now dare to venture. 

What, .indeed, is agnosticism, but, to use an 
expressive Lancashire term, “shamefaced” mate¬ 
rialism ? The agnostic’s conception of Nature is 
materialistic throughout. The entire natural world 
is governed by law, and absolutely excludes the 
intervention of action from without. But, he adds, 
we have no means either of ascertaining or of dis¬ 
proving the existence of some Supreme Being be¬ 
yond the known universe. Now, this might hold 
good at the time when Laplace, to Napoleon’s 
question, why in the great astronomer’s Mkanique 
celeste the Creator was not even mentioned, proudly 
replied: Fe n’avals pas hesoin de cette b/pothese. But 
nowadays, in our revolutionary conception of the 
imiverse, there is absolutely no room for either a 
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Creator or a Ruler, and to talk of a Supreme Being 
shut out from the whole existing world, implies 
a contradiction in terms, and, as it seems to me, a 
gratuitous insult to the feelings of religious people. 

Again, our agnostic admits that all our know¬ 
ledge is based upon the information imparted to us 
by our senses. But, he adds, how do we know that 
our senses give us correct representation of the 
objects we perceive through them ? And he pro¬ 
ceeds to inform us that, whenever he speaks of 
objects or their qualities he does in reality not mean 
these objects and qualities, of which he cannot 
know anything for certain, but merely the impres¬ 
sions which they have produced on his senses. 
Now, this line of reasoning seems undoubtedly 
hard to beat by mere argumentation. But before 
there was argumentation, there was action. Im 
Anfang war die That. And human action had solved 
the difficulty long before human ingenuity invented 
it. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
From the moment we turn to our own use these 
objects, according to the qualities we perceive in 
them, we put to an infallible test the correctness or 
otherwise of our sense-perceptions. If these per¬ 
ceptions have been wrong, then our estimate of the 
use to which an object can be turned must also be 
wrong, and our attempt must fail. But if we 
succeed in accomplishing our aim, if we find that 
the object does agree with our idea of it, and does 
answer the purpose we intended it for, then that 
is positive proof that our perceptions of it and of 
its qualities, so far, agree with reality outside our- 
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selves. And whenever we find ourselves face to 
face with a failure, then we generally are not long 
in making out the cause that made us fail; we find 
that the perception upon which we acted was 
either incomplete and superficial, or combined with 
the results of other perceptions in a way not war¬ 
ranted by them—^what we call defective reasoning. 
So long as we take care to train and to use our 
senses properly, and to keep our action within the 
limits prescribed by perceptions properly made and 
properly used, so long we shall find that the result 
of our action proves the conformity of our percep¬ 
tions with the objective nature of the things per¬ 
ceived. Not in one single instance, so far, have we 
been led to the conclusion that our sense-percep¬ 
tions, scientifically controlled, induce in our minds 
ideas respecting the outer world that are, by their 
very nature, at variance with reality, or that there 
is an inherent incompatibility between the outer 
world and our sense-perceptions of it. 

But then come the Neo-Kantian agnostics 
and say: We may correctly perceive the qualities of 
a thing, but we cannot by any sensible or mental 
process grasp the thing in itself. This “thing in 
itself” is beyond our ken. To this Hegel, long 
since, has replied: If you know all the qualities of 
a thing, you know the thing itself: nothing remains 
but the fact that the said thing exists without us; 
and when your senses have taught you that fact, 
you have grasped the last remnant of the thing in 
itself, Kant’s celebrated unknowable Ding an sich. 
To which it may be added, that in Kant’s time our 
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knowledge of natural objects was indeed so fcag- 
mentaty that he might well suspect, behind the little 
we knew about each of them, a mysterious “thing 
in itself.” But one after another these ungrasp- 
able things have been grasped, analysed, and, 
what is more, reproduced by the giant process of 
science; and what we can produce, we certainly 
cannot consider as unknowable. To the chemistry 
of the first half of this century organic substances 
were such mysterious objects; now, we learn to 
build them up one after another from their chemical 
elements, without the aid of organic processes. 
Modern chemists declare that as soon as the chemical 
constitution of no matter what body is known, 
it can be built up from its elements. We are still 
far from knowing the constitution of the highest 
organic substances, the albuminous bodies; but 
there is no reason why we should not, if only after 
centuries, arrive at that knowledge, and, armed with 
it, produce artificial albumen. But if we arrive 
at that, we shall at the same time have produced 
organic life, for life, from its lowest to its highest 
forms, is but the normal mode of existence of 
albuminous bodies. 

As soon, however, as our agnostic has made 
these formal mental reservations, he talks and acts 
as the rank materialist he at bottom is. He may say 
that, as far as we know, matter and motion, or as it 
is now called, energy, can neither be created nor 
destroyed, but that we have no proof of their not 
having been created at some time or other. But 
if you try to use this admission against him in any 
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particular case, he will quickly put you out of court. 
If he admits the possibility or spiritualism in abs~ 
tractOy he will have none of it in concreto. As far as 
we know and can know, he will tell you there is no 
Creator and no Ruler of the universe; as far as we 
are concerned, matter and energy can neither be 
created nor annihilated; for us, mind is a mode of 
energy, a function of the brain; aU we know is that 
the material world is governed by immutable laws, 
and so forth. Thus, as far as he is a scientific man, 
as far as he knows anything, he is a materialist; out¬ 
side his science, in spheres about which he knows 
nothing, he translates his ignorance into Greek and 
calls it agnosticism. 

At all events, one thing seems clear: even if I 
were an agnostic, it is evident that I, could not des¬ 
cribe the conception of history sketched out in this 
little book as “historical agnosticism.” Religious 
people would laugh at me, agnostics would indig¬ 
nantly ask, was I going to make fun of them? And 
thus I hope even British respectability will not be 
overshocked if I use, in English as well as in so many 
other languages, the term “historical materialism,” 
to designate that view of the course of history v^hich 
seeks the ultimate cause and the great moving 
power of all important historic events in the eco¬ 
nomic development of society, in the changes in 
the modes of production and exchange, in the con¬ 
sequent division of society into distinct classes, 
and in the struggles of these classes against each 
other. 

This indulgence will perhaps be accorded to 
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me all the sooner if I show that historical material¬ 
ism may be of advantage even to British respectabi¬ 
lity. I have mentioned the fact that about forty or 
fifty years ago, any cultivated foreigner settling in 
England was struck by what he was then bound to 
consider the religious bigotty and stupidity of the 
English respectable middle class. I am now go¬ 
ing to prove that the English respectable middle 
class of that time was not quite so stupid as it looked 
to the intelligent foreigner. Its religious leanings 
can be explained. 

When Europe emerged from the Middle Ages, 
the rising middle class of the towns constituted its 
revolutionary element. It had conquered a recog¬ 
nised position within medieval feudal organisations, 
but this position, also, had become too narrow 
for its expansive power. The development of the 
middle class, the bourgeoisie^ became incompatible 

^ In the earlier days of feudalism the serfs especially pri¬ 
vileged by their lord to carry on a craft usually settled at some 
point commanded by the seignorial castle or otherwise pro¬ 
tected from foreign attack by walls and towers upon which 
the lord’s men-at-arms mounted guard night and day. The 
town thus formed and fortified was called in French a “bourg” 
(in German, “burg”; in Scotch, “burgh”; in English, “bo¬ 
rough”). The duly qualified craftsmen, artisans, and traders 
who inhabited it therefore came to be called “bourgeois,” 
and as a body constituted the “bourgeoisie.” 

In the course of time many “bourgs” became singly or 
collectively strong enough to resist the exactions of their 
respective lords, and even to assert their independence when 
it happened that the latter had been weakened by conflicts 
among themselves or with' the king. Moreover, as the ex- 
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with the maintenance of the feudal system; the 
feudal system, therefore, had to fall. 

But the great international centre of feudalism 
was the Roman Catholic Church. It united the 
whole of feudalised Western Europe, in spite of all 
internal wars, into one grand political system, op¬ 
posed as much to the schismatic Greeks as to the 
Mohammedan countries. It surrounded feudal in¬ 
stitutions with the halo of divine consecration. It 
had organised its own heirarchy on the feudal mo¬ 
del, and lastly, it was itself by far the most power¬ 
ful feudal lord, holding, as it did, fully one-third 
of the soil of the Catholic world. Before profane 

change of products between the ‘‘bourgs” began to develop, 
the artisans and traders required other labour than their own 
to meet the growing demand for their wares. This was 
eagerly supplied by the rural serfs, who had remained at the 
complete mercy of the lords. Many of them ran away from 
the fertile fields in which they were not only held in bondage 
but starved, and took refuge in the “bourgs,” where they 
could get a somewhat better living, also perchance a little 
more freedom, in the service of their former fellow serfs. 
Thus did, simultaneously with the formation of an exploiting 
mercantile class named the ‘‘Bourgeoisie,” occur the ^forma¬ 
tion of an exploited wage-working class named the “Prole¬ 
tariat”—that is, of a class of so-called free men, who owning 
nothing but their labour-power, had to sell it in order to live 
and reproduce their kind. This expression, “the Proletariat, 
is indeed not less significant than appropriate, the Latin 
word from which it is derived, meaning “offspring.” 

It was first applied in Rome to the same class of people who, 
notwithstanding their absolute lack of possessions, were 
counted as “proletarii” in the census of Servius Tullius, be¬ 
cause of the value of their kind to the State. 
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feudalism could be successfully attacked in each 
country and in detail, this, its sacred central orga¬ 
nisation, had to be destroyed. 

Moreover, parallel with the rise of the middle 
class went on the great revival of science; astro¬ 
nomy, mechanics, physics, anatomy, physiology, 
were again cultivated. And the bourgeoisie, for 
the development of its industrial production, re¬ 
quired a science which ascertained the physical pro¬ 
perties of natural objects and the modes of action 
of the forces of Nature. Now up to then science 
had been but the humble handmaid of the Church, 
had not been allowed to overstep the limits set by 
faith, and for that reason had been no science at 
all. Science rebelled against the Church; the bour¬ 
geoisie could not do without science, and, therefore, 
had to join in the rebellion. 

The above, though touching but two of the 
points where the rising middle class was bound to 
come into collision with the established religion, 
will be sufficient to show, first, that the class most 
directly interested in the struggle against the pre¬ 
tensions of the Roman Church was the bourgeoisie; 
and, second, that every struggle against feudalism, 
at that time, had to take on a religious disguise, had 
to be directed against the Church in the first instance. 
But if the universities and the traders of the cities 
started the cry, it was sure to find, and did find, a 
strong echo in the masses of the country people, 
the peasants, who everywhere had to struggle for 
their very existence with their feudal lords, spiritual 
and temporal. 
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The long fight of the bourgeoisie against feu¬ 
dalism culminated in three great, decisive battles. 

The first was what is called the Protestant Re¬ 
formation in Germany. The war-cry raised against 
the Church by Luther was responded to by two in¬ 
surrections of a political nature; first, that of the 
lower nobility under Franz von Sickingen, 1523; 
then the great Peasants’ War, 1525. Both were de¬ 
feated, chiefly in consequence ofthe indecision of the 
parties most interested, the burghers of the towns—• 
an indecision into the causes of which we cannot 
here enter. From that moment the struggle de¬ 
generated into a fight between the local princes and 
the central power, and ended by blotting out Ger¬ 
many for two hundred years from the politically 
active nations of Europe. The Lutheran reforma¬ 
tion produced a new creed indeed, a religion adapted 
to absolute monarchy. No sooner were the pea¬ 
sants of North-East Germany converted to Lu¬ 
theranism than they were from freeman reduced to 
serfs. 

But where Luther failed, Calvin won the day. 
Calvin’s creed was one fit for the boldest of the 
bourgeoisie of his time. His predestination doct¬ 
rine was the religious expression of the fact that in 
the commercial world of competition success or 
failure does not depend upon a man’s activity or 
cleverness, but upon circumstances uncontrollable 
by him. It is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of the mercy of unknown superior 
economic powers; and this was especially true at a 
period of economic revolution, when all old com- 
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mercial routes and centres were replaced by new 
ones when, India and America were opened to the 
world, and when even the most sacred economic 
articles of faith—the value of gold and silver—be¬ 
gan to totter and to break down. Calvin’s church 
constitution was thoroughly democratic and republi¬ 
can ; and where the kingdom of God was republi- 
canised, could the kingdoms of this world remain 
subject to monarchs, bishops, and lords? While 
German Lutheranism became a willing tool in the 
hands of princes, Calvinism founded republic in 
Holland, and active republican parties in England, 
and, above all, Scotland. 

In Calvinism, the second great bourgeois up¬ 
heaval found its doctrine ready cut and dried. This 
upheaval took place in England. The middle class 
of the towns brought it on, and the yeomanry of the 
country districts fought it out. Curiously enough, 
in all the three great bourgeois risings, the peasan¬ 
try furnishes the army that has to do the fighting; 
and the peasantry is just the class that, the victory 
once gained, is most surely ruined by the economic 
consequences of that victory. A hundred years 
after Cromwell, the yeomanry of England had 
almost disappeared. Anyhow, had it not been for 
that yeomanry and for the plebeian element in the 
towns, the bourgeoisie alone would never have 
fought the matter out to the bitter end, and would 
never have brought Charles I to the scaffold. In 
order to secure even those conquests of the bour¬ 
geoisie that were ripe for gathering at the time, the 
revolution had to be carried considerably further 
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—exactly as in 1793 in France and 1848 in Germany. 
This seems, in fact, to be one of the laws of evolution 
of bourgeois society. 

Well, upon this excess of revolutionary activity 
there necessarily followed the inevitable reaction 
which in its turn went beyond the point where it 
might have maintained itself. After a series of 
oscillations, the new centre of gravity was at last 
attained and became a new starting point. The 
grand period of English history, known to respect¬ 
ability under the name of “the Great Rebellion,” 
and the struggles succeeding it, were brought 
to a close by the comparatively puny event 
entitled by Liberal historians, “the Glorious Revo¬ 
lution.” 

The new starting-point was a compromise bet¬ 
ween the rising middle class and the ex-feudal land- 
owners. The latter, though called, as now, the aris¬ 
tocracy, had been long since on the way which led 
them to become what Louis Phillippe in France be¬ 
came at a much later period, “the first bourgeois of 
the kingdom.” Fortunately for England, the old 
feudal barons had killed one another during the 
Wars of the Roses. Their successors, though most¬ 
ly scions of the old families, had been so much out 
of the direct line of descent that they constituted 
quite a new body, with habits and tendencies far 
more bourgeois than feudal. They fully under¬ 
stood the value of money, and at once began to 
increase their rents by turning hundreds of small 
farmers out and replacing them by sheep. Henry 
VIII, while squandering the Church lands, created 
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fresh bourgeois landlords by wholesale ; the innu¬ 
merable confiscations of estates, regranted to ab¬ 
solute or relative upstarts, and continued during the 
whole of the seventeenth century, had the same 
result. Consequently, ever since Henry VII, the 
English “aristocracy,” far from counteracting the 
development of industrial production, had, on the 
contrary, sought to indirectly profit thereby; and 
there had always been a section of the great land- 
owners willing, from economical or political rea¬ 
sons, to co-operate with the leading men of the 
financial and industrial bourgeoisie. The compro¬ 
mise of 1689 was, therefore, easily accomplished. 
The political spoils of “pelf and place” were left to 
the great landowning families, provided the economic 
interests of the financial, manufacturing, and com¬ 
mercial middle class were sufficiently attended to. 
And these economic interests were at that time 
powerful enough to determine the general policy 
of the nation. There might be squabbles about 
matters of detail, but, on the whole, the aristocratic 
oligarchy knew too well that its own economic 
prosperity was irretrievably bound up with that of 
the industrial and commercial middle class. 

From that time, the bourgeoisie was a humble, 
but still a recognised component of the ruling classes 
of England. With the rest of them, it had a com¬ 
mon interest in keeping in subjection the great 
working mass of the nation. The merchant or 
manufacturer himself stood in the position of master 
or, as it was imtil lately called of “natural superior” 
to his clerks, his workpeople, his domestic servants. 
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His interest was to get as much and as good work 
out of them as he could; for this end they had to be 
trained to proper submission. He was himself 
religious; his religion had supplied the standard 
under which he had fought the king and the lords; 
he was not long in discovering the opportunities 
this same religion offered him for working upon the 
minds of his natural inferiors, and making them sub¬ 
missive to the behests of the masters it had pleased 
God to place over them. In short, the English 
bourgeoisie now had to take a part in keeping 
down the “lower orders,” the great producing mass 
of the riation, and one of the means employed for 
that purpose was the influence of religion. 

There was another fact that contributed to 
strengthen the religious leanings of the bourgeoisie. 
That was the rise of materialism in England. This 
new doctrine not only shocked the pious feelings of 
the middle class, it announced itself as a philosophy 
only fit for scholars and cultivated men of the world, 
in contrast to religion which was good enough for 
the uneducated masses, including the bourgeoisie. 
With Hobbes it stepped on the stage as a defender 
of royal prerogative and omnipotence; it called upon 
absolute monarchy to keep down that puerrohustus sed 
malitiosus, to wit, the people. Similarly, with the 
successors of Hobbes, with Bolingbroke, Shaftes¬ 
bury, etc., the new deistic form of materialism re¬ 
mained an aristocratic, esoteric doctrine, and, there¬ 
fore, hateful to the middle class, both for its reli¬ 
gious heresy and for its anti-bourgeois political con¬ 
nections. Accordingly, in opposition to the mater- 
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ialism and deism of the aristocracy, those Protestant 
sects which had furnished the flag and the fighting 
contingent against the Stuarts, continued to furnish 
the main strength of the progressive middle class, 
and form even to-day the backbone of “the Great 
Liberal Party.” 

In the meantime materialism passed from Eng¬ 
land to France, where it met and coalesced with 
another materialistic school of philosophers, a 
branch of Cartesianism. In France, too, it remained 
at first an exclusively aristocratic doctrine. But 
soon its revolutionary character asserted itself. 
The French materialists did not limit their criticism 
to matters of religious belief; they extended it to 
whatever scientific tradition or political institution 
they met with; and to prove the claim of their doct¬ 
rine to universal application, they took the shortest 
cut and boldly applied it to all subjects of knowledge 
in the giant work after which they were named— 
the Encyclopedic. Thus, in one or the other of its 
two forms—avowed materialism or deism—it be¬ 
came the creed of the whole cultured youth of 
France; so much so that, when the great Revolution 
broke out, the doctrine hatched by English Royal¬ 
ists gave a theoretical flag to French Republicans 
and Terrorists, and furnished the text for the Dec¬ 
laration of the Rights of Man. The great French 
Revolution was the third uprising of the bourgeo¬ 
isie, but the first that had entirely cast off the reli¬ 
gious cloak, and was fought out on undisguised 
political lines; it was the mst, too, that was really 
fought out up to the destruction of one of the com- 
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batants, the aristocracy, and the complete triumph of 
the other, the bourgeoisie. In England the conti¬ 
nuity of pre-revolutionary and post revolutionary 
institutions, and the compromise between landlords 
and capitalists, found its expression in the conti¬ 
nuity of judicial precedents and in the religious 
preservation of the feudal forms of the law. In 
France the Revolution constituted a complete breach 
with the traditions of the past; it cleared out the 
very last vestiges of feudalism, and created in the 
code civil a masterly adaptation of the old Roman 
law—that almost perfect expression of the juridical 
relations corresponding to the economic stage called 
by Marx the production of commodities—to mo¬ 
dern capitalistic conditions; so masterly that this 
French revolutionary code still serves as a model 
for reforms of the law of property in all other coun¬ 
tries, not excepting England. Let us, however, not 
forget that if English law continues to express the 
economic relations of capitalistic society in that 
barbarous feudal language which corresponds to the 
thing expressed just as English spelling corresponds 
to English pronunciation —vous Scrive^ Lomres et 
vous prononce^ Constantinople, said a Frenchman (you 
write Loiidon and you pronounce it Constantino¬ 
ple)—^that same English law is the only one which 
has preserved through ages, and transmitted to 
America and the Colonies the best part of that old 
Germanic personal freedom, local self-government, 
and independence from all interference but that of 
the law courts, which on the Continent has been lost 
during the period of absolute monarchy, and has 
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nowhere been as yet fully recovered. 

To return to our British bourgeois. The 
French Revolution gave him a splendid opportunity, 
with the help of the Continental monarchies, 
to destroy French maritime commerce, to annex 
French colonies, and to crush the last French pre¬ 
tensions to maritime rivalry. That was one reason 
why he fought it. Another was that the ways of 
this revolution went very much against his grain. 
Not only its “execrable” terrorism, but the very at¬ 
tempt to carry bourgeois rule to extremes. What 
should the British bourgeois do without its aristo¬ 
cracy, that taught him manners, such as they were, 
and invented fashions for him—^that furnished offi¬ 
cers for the army, which kept order at home, and 
the navy, which conquered colonial possessions and 
new markets abroad? There was indeed a progres¬ 
sive minority of the bourgeoisie, that minority 
whose interests were not so well attended to under 
the compromise; this section, composed chiefly of 
the less wealthy middle class, did sympathise with 
the Revolution, but it was powerless in Parliament. 

Thus, if materialism became the creed of the 
French Revolution, the God-fearing English bour¬ 
geois held all the faster to his religion. Had not 
the reign of terror in Paris proved what was the 
upshot, if the religious instincts of the masses were 
lost? The more materialism spread from France to 
neighbouring countries, and was reinforced by simi¬ 
lar doctrinal currents, notably by German philoso¬ 
phy, the more, in fact, materialism and free-thought 
generally became, on the Continent, the necessary 
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qualifications .of a cultivated man, the more stub¬ 
bornly the English middle class stuck to its manifold 
religious creeds. These creeds might differ from 
one another, but they were, all of them, distinctly 
religious, Christian creeds. 

While the Revolution insured the political 
triumph of the bourgeoisie in France, in England 
Watt, Arkwright, Cartwright, and others, initiated 
an industrial revolution which completely shifted 
the centre of gravity of economic power. The 
wealth of the bourgeoisie increased considerably 
faster than that of the landed aristocracy. Within 
the bourgeoisie itself, the financial aristocracy, the 
bankers, etc., were more and more pushed into the 
background by the manufacturers. The compro¬ 
mise of 1689, even after the gradual changes it had 
undergone in favour of the bourgeoisie, no longer 
‘corresponded to the relative position of the parties 
to it. The character of these parties, too, had 
changed; the bourgeoisie of 1830 was very different 
from that of the preceding century. The politi¬ 
cal power still left to the aristocracy, and used by 
them to resist the pretensions of the new industrial 
bourgeoisie, became incompatible with the new 
economic interests. A fresh struggle with the aris¬ 
tocracy was necessary; it could end only in a victory 
of the new economic power. First, the Reform 
Act was pushed through, in spite of all resistance, 
under the impulse of the French Revolution of 1830. 
It gave to the bourgeoisie a recognised and power¬ 
ful place in Parliament. Then the Repeal of the 
Com Laws, which settled, once for all, the supre- 
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macy of the bourgeoisie, and especially of its most 
active portion, the manufacturers, over the landed 
aristocracy. This was the greatest victory of the 
bourgeoisie; it was, however, also the last it gained 
in its own exclusive interest. Whatever triumphs 
it obtained later on, it had to share with a new social 
power, first its ally, but soon its rival. 

The industrial revolution had created a class of 
large manufacturing capitalists, but also a class— 
and a far more numerous one—of manufacturing 
work-people. This class gradually increased in 
numbers, in' proportion as the industrial revolution 
seized upon one branch of manufacture after an¬ 
other, and in the same proportion it increased in 
power. This power it proved as early as 1824, 
by forcing a reluctant Parliament to repeal the acts 
forbidding combinations of workmen. During the 
Reform agitation, the workingmen constituted the 
Radical wing of the Reform party; the Act of 1832 
having excluded them from the suffrage, they for¬ 
mulated their demands in the People’s Charter, and 
constituted themselves in opposition to the great 
bourgeois Anti-Corn Law party, into an independent 
party, the Chartists, the first workingmen’s party 
of modern times. 

Then came the Continental revolutions of Feb¬ 
ruary and March, 1848, in which the working peo¬ 
ple played such a prominent part, and, at least in 
Paris, put forward demands which were certainly 
inadmissible from the point of view of capitalist 
society. And then .came the general reaction. 
First the defeat of the Chartists on the loth of April, 
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1848, then the crushing of the Paris workingmen’s 
insurrection in June of the same year, then the dis¬ 
asters of 1849 in Italy, Hungary, South Germany, 
and at last the victory of Louis Bonaparte over 
Paris, and December, 1851. For a time, at least, 
the bugbear of working class pretensions was put 
down, but at what cost! If the British bourgeois 
had been convinced before of the necessity of main¬ 
taining the common people in a religious mood, 
how much more must he feel that necessity after all 
these experiences ? Regardless of the sneers of his 
Continental compeers, he continued to spend thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands, year after year, upon 
the evangelisation of the lower orders; not content 
with his own native religious machinery, he appealed 
to Brother Jonathan, the greatest organiser in exis¬ 
tence of religion as a trade, and imported from Ame¬ 
rica revivalism, Moody and Sankey, and the like; 
and, finally, he accepted the dangerous aid of the 
Salvation Army, which revives the propaganda of 
early Christianity, appeals to the poor as the elect, 
fights capitalism in a religious way, and thus fosters 
an element of early Christian class antagonism, 
which one day may become troublesome to the well- 
to-do people who now find the ready money for it. 

It seems a law of historical development that 
the bourgeoisie can in no European country get 
hold of political power—at least for any length of 
time—in the same exclusive way in which the feudal 
aristocracy kept hold of it during the Middle Ages. 
Even in France, where feudalism was completely 
extinguished, the bourgeoisie, as a whole, has held 
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full possession of the Government for very short 
periods only. During Louis PhiUippe’s reign, 1830- 
48, a very small portion of the bourgeoisie ruled the 
kingdom; by far the larger part were excluded from 
the suffrage by the high qualification. Under the 
second Republic, 1848-51, the whole bourgeoisie 
ruled, but for three years only; their incapacity 
brought on the second Empire. It is only now, in 
the third Republic, that the bourgeoisie as a whole 
have kept possession of the helm for more than 
twenty years; and they are already showing lively 
signs of decadence. A durable reign of the bour¬ 
geoisie has been possible only in countries like Ame¬ 
rica, where feudalism was unknown, and society at 
the very beginning started from a bourgeois basis. 
And even in France and America, the successors of 
the bourgeoisie, the working people, are already 
knocking at the door. 

In England, the bourgeoisie never held undi¬ 
vided sway. Even the victory of 1832 left the 
landed aristocracy in almost exclusive possession 
of all the leading Government offices. The meek¬ 
ness with which the wealthy middle class submitted 
to this, remained inconceivable to me until the great 
Liberal manufacturer, Mr. W. A. Forster, in a public 
speech implored the young men of Bradford to 
learn French, as a means to get on in the world, 
and quoted from his own experience how sheepish 
he looked when, as a Cabinet Minister, he had to 
move in society where French was, at least, as neces¬ 
sary as English. The fact was, the English middle 
class of that time were, as a rule, quite uneducated 
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upstaits, and could not help leaving to the aristo¬ 
cracy those superior Government places where 
other qualifications were required than insular nar¬ 
rowness and insular conceit, seasoned by business 
sharpness.^ Even now the endless newspaper 
debates about middle class education show that the 
English middle class does not yet consider itself 
good enongh for the best education, and looks to 
something more modest. Thus, even after the 

^ And even in business matters, the conceit of national 
Chauvinism is but a sorry adviser. Up to quite recently, 
the average English manufacturer considered it derogatory 
from an Englishman to speak any language but his own, 
and felt rather proud than otherwise of the fact that ‘‘poor 
devils” of foreigners settled in England and took off his hands 
the trouble of disposing of his products abroad. He never 
noticed that these foreigners, mostly Germans, thus got 
command of a very large part ofBritish foreign trade, imports 
and exports, and that the direct foreign trade of Englishmen 
became limited, almost entirely, to the colonies, China, the 
United States, and South America, Nor did he notice that 
these Germans traded with other Germans abroad, who 
gradually organised a complete network of commercial co¬ 
lonies all over the world. But when Germany, about forty 
years ago, seriously began manufacturing for export, this 
network served her admirably in her transformation, in so 
short a time, from a corn-exporting into a first-rate manu¬ 
facturing country. Then, about ten years go, the British 
manufacturer got frightened, and asked his ambassadors and 
consuls how it was that he could no longer keep his customers 
together. The unanimous answer was: (i) You don't learn 
your customer's language, but expect him to speak your 
own; (2) You don't even try to suit your customer's wants, 
habits, and tastes, but expect him to conform to your English 
ones. 
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Repeal of the Com Laws, it appeared a matter of 
course, that the men who had carried the day, the 
Cobdens, Brights, Forsters, etc., should remain 
excluded from a share in the official government of 
the country, until, twenty years afterwards, a new 
Reform Act opened to them the door of the Cabinet. 
The English bourgeoisie are, up to the present day, 
so deeply penetrated by a sense of their social in¬ 
feriority that they keep up, at their own expense 
and that of the nation, an ornamental caste of 
drones to represent the nation worthily at all State 
functions; and they consider themselves highly 
honoured whenever one of themselves is found 
worthy of admission into this select and privileged 
body, manufactured, after all, by themselves. 

The industrial and commercial middle class had, 
therefore, not yet succeeded in driving the landed 
aristocracy completely from political power, when 
another competitor, the working class, appeared on 
the stage. The reaction after the Chartist movement 
and the Continental revolutions, as well as the un¬ 
paralleled extension of English trade from 1848 to 
1866 (ascribed vulgarly to Free Trade alone, but due 
far more to the colossal development of railways, 
ocean steamers, and means of intercourse generally), 
had again driven the working class into the de¬ 
pendency of the Liberal Party, of which they formed, 
as in pre-Chartist times, the Radical wing. Their 
claims to the franchise, however, gradually became 
irresistible; while the Whig leaders of the Liberals 
“funked,” Disraeli showed his superiority by mak¬ 
ing the Tories seize the' favourable moment and 
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introduce household suffrage in the boroughs, along 
with a redistribution of seats. Then followed the 
ballot; then in 1884 the extension of household 
suffrage to the counties and a fresh redistribution of 
seats, by which electoral districts were to some ex¬ 
tent equalised. All these measures considerably in¬ 
creased the electoral power of the working class, so 
much so that in at least one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred constituencies that class now furnishes 
the majority of voters. But Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment is a capital school for teaching respect for 
tradition; if the middle class look with awe and vene¬ 
ration upon what Lord John Manners playfully 
called “our old nobility,” the mass of the working 
people then looked up with respect and deference to 
what used to be designated as “their betters,” the 
middle class. Indeed, the British workman, some 
fifteen years ago, was the model workman, whose 
respectful regard for the position of his master, and 
whose self-restraining modesty in claiming rights 
for himself, consoled our German economists of the 
Katheder-Socialist school for the incurable communis¬ 
tic and revolutionary tendencies of their own work¬ 
ingmen at home. 

But the English middle class—good men of 
business as they are—saw farther than the German 
professors. They had shared their power but re¬ 
luctantly with the working class. They had learned, 
during the Chartist years, what that puer robustus sed 
malitiosus, the people, is capable of. And since that 
time, they had been compelled to incorporate the 
better part of the People’s Charter in the Statutes of 
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the United Kingdom. Now, if ever, the pec^le 
must be kept in order by moral means, and the first 
and foremost of all moral means of action upon the 
masses is and remains—^religion. Hence the parson’s 
majorities on the School Boards, hence the increas¬ 
ing self-taxation of the bourgeoisie for the support 
of all sorts of revivalism, from ritualism to the Sal¬ 
vation Army. 

And now came the triumph of British respect¬ 
ability over the free-thought and religious laxity of 
the Continental bourgeois. The workmen of 
France and Germany had become rebellious. They 
were thoroughly infected with socialism, and, for 
very good reasons, were not at all particular as to 
the legality of the means by which to secure their 
own ascendency. The puer robustus, here, turned 
from day to day more malitiosus. Nothing remained 
to the French and German bourgeoisie as a last 
resource but to silently drop their free-thought, as 
a youngster, when sea-sickness creeps upon him, 
quietly drops the burning cigar he brought swagger- 
ingly on board; one by one, the scoffers turned pious 
in outward behaviour, spoke with respect of the 
Church, its dogmas and rites, and even conformed 
with the latter as far as could not be helped. French 
bourgeoisie dined maigre on Fridays, and German 
ones sat out long Protestant sermons in their pews 
on Sundays. They had come to grief with material¬ 
ism. “Die 'Religion muss dem Volk erhalten werden,” 
—^religion must be kept alive for the people—^that 
was the only and the last means to save society from 
utter ruin. Unfortunately for themselves, they did 
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not find this out until they had done their level best 
to break up religion for ever. And now it was the 
turn of the British bourgeois to sneer and to say; 
“Why, you fools, I could have told you that two 
hundred years ago!” 

However, I am afraid neither the religious sto¬ 
lidity of the British, nor the post festum conversion 
of the Continental bourgeois will stem the rising 
Proletarian tide. Tradition is a great retarding 
force, is the vis inertia of history, but, being merely 
passive,is sure to be broken down; and thus religion 
will be no lasting safeguard to capitalist society. 
If our juridical, philosophical, and religious ideas 
ate the more or less remote offshoots of the econo¬ 
mic relations prevailing in a given society, such ideas 
cannot, in the long run, withstand the effects of a 
complete change in these relations. And, unless 
we believe in supernatural revelation, we must admit 
that no religious tenets will ever suffice to prop up 
a tottering society. 

In fact, in England, too, the working people 
have begun to move again. They are, no doubt, 
shackled by traditions of various kinds. Bourgeois 
traditions, such as the widespread belief that there 
can be but two parties. Conservatives and Liberals, 
and that the working class must work out its sal¬ 
vation by and through the great Liberal Party. 
Workingmen’s traditions, inherited from their first 
tentative efforts at independent action, such as th? 
exclusion, from ever so many old Trade Unions, 
of all applicants who have not gone through a 
regular apprenticeship; which means the breeding. 
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by every such union, of its own blacklegs. But for 
all that the English working class is moving, as 
even Professor Brentano has sorrowfully had to 
report to his brother Katheder-Socialists. It moves, 
like all things in England, with a slow and measured 
step, with hesitation here, with more or less unfruit¬ 
ful, tentative attempts there; it moves now and then 
with an over-cautious mistrust of the name of So¬ 
cialism, while it gradually absorbs the substance; 
and the movement spreads and seizes one layer 
of the workers after another. It has now shaken 
out of their torpor the unskilled labourers of the 
East End of London, and we all know what a splen¬ 
did impulse these fresh forces have given it in return. 
And if the pace of the movement is not up to the 
impatience of some people, let them not forget that 
it is the working class which keeps alive the finest 
qualities of the English character, and that, if a 
step in advance is once gained in England, it is, as 
a rule, never lost afterwards. If the sons of the old 
Chartists, for reasons explained above, were not 
quite up to the mark, the grandsons bid fair to be 
worthy of their forefathers. 

But the triumph of the European working class 
does not depend upon England alone. It can only 
be secured by the co-operation of, at least, England, 
France, and Germany. In both the latter countries 
the working class movement is well ahead of Eng¬ 
land. In Germany it is even within measurable dis¬ 
tance of success. The progress it has there made 
during the last twenty-five years is unparalleled. 
It advances with ever-increasing velocity. If the 
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German middle class have shown themselves la¬ 
mentably deficient in political capacity, discipline, 
courage, energy, and perseverance, the German 
working class have given ample proof of all these 
qualities. Four hundred years ago, Germany was 
the starting-point of the first upheaval of the 
European middle class; as things are now, is it 
outside the limits of possibility that Germany will 
be the scene, too, of the first great victory of the 
European proletariat ? 



APPENDIX 

I 

MARX’S THESES ON FEUERBACH 
{Jotted down in Brussels in the spring of 1845) 

I 

The chief defect of all hitherto existing material¬ 
ism—^that of Feuerbach included—is that the object, 
reality, sensuousness, is conceived only in the form 
of the object or contemplatiof^ but not as human 
sensuous activity, practice, not subjectively. Thus 
it happened that the active side, in opposition to 
materialism, was developed by idealism—^but only 
abstractly, since, of course, idealism does not know 
real sensuous activity as such. Feuerbach wants 
sensuous objects, really differentiated from the 
thought-objects, but he does not conceive human 
activity itself as activity through objects. Conse¬ 
quently, in the Essence of Christianity, he regards 
the theoretical attitude as the only genuinely human 
attitude, while practice is conceived and fixed only 
in its dirty-Jewish form of appearance. Hence he 
does not grasp the significance of “revolutionary,” 
of practical-critical, activity. 


German— Anschaumg. — "Ed. 
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II 

The question whether objective truth can be 
attributed to human thinking is not a question of 
theory but is a practical question. In practice man 
must prove the truth, i.e., the reality and power, 
the ‘this-sidedness’ of his thinking. The dispute 
over the reality or non-reality of thinking which is 
isolated from practice is a purely scholastic question. 

III 

The materialist doctrine that men are products 
of circumstances and upbringing and that, therefore, 
changed men are products of other circumstances 
and changed upbringing, forgets that circumstances 
are changed precisely by men and that the educator 
must himself be educated. Hence this doctrine 
necessarily arrives at dividing society into two 
parts, of which one towers above society (in Robert 
Owen, for example). 

The coincidence of the changing of circum¬ 
stances and of human activity can only be conceived 
and rationally understood as revolutionising prac¬ 
tice. 


IV 

Feuerbach starts out from the fact of religious 
self-alienation, the duplication of the world into a 
religious, imaginary world and a real one. His 
work consists in the dissolution of the religious 
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world into its secular basis. He overlooks the 
fact that after completing this work, the chief thing 
still remains to be done. For the fact that the 
secular foundation lifts itself above itself and es¬ 
tablishes itself in the clouds as an independent 
realm is only to be explained by the self-cleavage 
and self-contradictoriness of this secular basis. The 
latter must itself, therefore, first be understood in 
its contradiction and then, by the removal of the 
contradiction, revolutionised in practice. Thus,. 
for instance, once the earthly family is discovered 
to be the secret of the holy family, the former must 
then itself be theoretically criticised and radically 
changed in practice. 


V 

Feuerbach, not satisfied with abstract thinkangy 
appeals to sensuous contemplation, but he does not 
conceive sensuousness as a practical, human-sen¬ 
suous activity. 


VI 

Feuerbach resolves the religious essence into 
the human. But the human essence is no abstrac¬ 
tion inhercnt in each single individual. In its 
reality it is the ensemble of the social relations. 

Feuerbach, who does not attempt the criticism 
of this real essence, is consequently compelled: 

I. To abstract from the historical process 
and to fix the religious sentiment as something for 
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itself and to presuppose an abstract— isolated — 
human individual. 

2. The human essence, therefore, can with 
him be comprehended only as “genus,” as a dumb 
internal generality which merely naturally unites the 
many individuals. 


VII 

Feuerbach, consequently, does not see that the 
“religious sentiment” is itself a sbcial product, and 
that the abstract individual whom he analyses be¬ 
longs in reality to a particular form of society. 

VIII 

Social life is essentially practical. All mysteries 
which mislead theory to mysticism find their rational 
solution in human practice and in the comprehen¬ 
sion of this practice. 


IX 

The highest point attained by contemplative 
materialism, i.e., materialism which does not under¬ 
stand sensuousness as practical activity, is the out¬ 
look of single individuals in “civil society.”^ 

^Here not “bourgeois society,” but “civil society” 
(biirgerliche Gesellschaft), as in Hegel, in the sense of the 
totality of social (economic, personal, cultural, etc.) relations, 
as distinguished from the political organism, the state.— Ed. 
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X 

The standpoint of the old materialism is “civil 
society”; the standpoint of the new is human society 
or socialised humanity. 


XI 

The philosophers have only interpreted the 
world in various ways; the point however is to 
change it. 



II 

AN EXCERPT FROM THE PREFACE TO 
MARX’S ^‘CRITIQUE OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY” (1857) 

The first work which I undertook for the pur¬ 
pose of solving the doubts which perplexed me was 
a critical re-examination of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Law. The introduction to this work appeared in 
the German-French Year Books, published at Paris 
in 1844. My investigation ended in the conviction 
that legal relations and forms of government cannot 
be explained either by themselves or by the so-called 
development of the human mind, but, on the con¬ 
trary, have their roots in the conditions of men’s 
physical existence, whose totality Hegel, following 
the English and French writers of the eighteenth 
century, summed up under the name of civil society; 
and that the anatomy of civil society must be sought 
in political economy, to which study I next gave my 
attention. 

The general result which I arrived at and which, 
once obtained, served as a guide for my subsequent 
studies, can be briefly formulated as follows:— 

In making their livelihood together men enter 
into certain necessary involuntary relations with 
each other. 


14 
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These industrial relations arise out of their res¬ 
pective conditions and occupations and correspond 
to whatever stage society has reached in the develop¬ 
ment of its material productive forces. 

Different stages of industry produce different 
relations. 

The totality of these industrial relations consti¬ 
tutes the economic structure and basis of society. 

Upon this basis the legal and political super¬ 
structure is built. 

There are certain forms of social consciousness 
or so-called public opinion which correspond to this 
basis. 

The method prevailing in any society of pro^ 
ducing the material livelihood determines the social, 
political, and intellectual life of men in general. 

It is not primarily men’s consciousness which 
determines their mode of life: on the contrary, it is 
their social life which determines their conscious¬ 
ness. 

When the material productive forces of society 
have advanced to a certain stage of their develop¬ 
ment they come into opposition with the old con¬ 
ditions of production, or, to use a legal expression, 
with the old property relations, under which these 
forces have hitherto been exerted. 

Instead of serving longer as institutions for the 
development of the productive powers of society, 
these antiquated property relations now become 
hindrances. Then begins an epoch of social re¬ 
volution. 

With the change of the economic basis the 
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whole vast super-structure undergoes, sooner or 
later, a revolution. 

In considering such revolutions we must al¬ 
ways distinguish clearly between the change in 
the industrial methods of social production on the 
one hand; this change takes place unconsciously, 
strictly according to the laws of natural science, 
and might properly be called an evolution. 

And, on the other hand, the change in the legal, 
political, religious, artistical or philosophical, in 
short, ideological, institutions, with reference to 
these men fight out this conflict as a revolution 
conscious of their opposing interests. 

This conflict takes the form of a class struggle. 

As little as we judge an individual by what 
he himself thinks he is, just as little can we judge 
such a revolutionary epoch by its own conscious¬ 
ness. 

We must rather explain this consciousness 
out of the antagonisms of men’s industrial occupa¬ 
tions, out of the conflict existing between the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of social industry and the legal in¬ 
stitutions under which this industry is carried on. 

A society, no matter what its form may be, 
is never broken up until all the productive powers 
are developed for which it is adapted. 

New and higher social institutions are never 
established until the material conditions of life to 
support them have been prepared in the lap of the 
old society itself. 

Therefore, mankind never sets for itself any 
tasks, except those for which it has received the pro- 
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per training and which it is able to perform. 

If we examine closely, it will always be found 
that the conflict itself never arises except where the 
material conditions of its solution are already at 
hand, or at least are in the process of growth. 

We may in wide outlines characterise the 
Asiatic, the antique, the feudal and the modern 
capitalistic methods of production as a series of 
progressive epochs in the evolution of economic 
society. 

The industrial relations arising out of the cap¬ 
italist method of production constitute the last of 
the antagonistic forms of social production; antago¬ 
nistic not in the sense of an antagonism between 
individuals, but of an antagonism growing out of 
the circumstances in which men must live who take 
part in social production. 

But the productive forces which are developed 
in the lap of capitalist society create at the same time 
the material conditions needed for the abolition of 
this antagonism. The capitalist form of society, 
therefore, will bring to a close this cycle of the his¬ 
tory of human society, as it has existed under the 
various forms of exploitation. 
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